Special  Activities 
Co-ordinated  With 
1955  League  National 
Convention 

Conductor-Musician  Conference 
Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
Musicians  Workshop. 

Plans  for  the  League’s  tenth  National  Con¬ 
vention  (Hotel  M^urdy,  Evansville,  Ind., 

June  16-18)  continue  to  widen  in  scope,  of¬ 
fering  the  most  complete  opportunities  in  all 
orchestra  history  for  concentrated  study  of 
the  various  phases  of  symphony  orchestra 
work. 

The  newest  project  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  Convention  is  the  First  Cmiductor-Musi- 
cian  Conference,  made  possible  under  the 
Rockefeller  Foimdation  grant  to  the  League. 

Conductors  and  the  staff  of  major  symphony 
instrumentalists  engaged  for  ^e  Musicians 
Workshop  will  have  special  sessions  for  study 
of  technical  problems  involved  in  the  many 
instniments  included  in  symphony  orchestras, 
and  examination  of  ensemble  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  specific  passages  in  orchestral  liter¬ 
ature.  These  sessions  will  open  Thursday, 

June  16  at  12:30  P.  M. 

The  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Manage¬ 
ment,  the  only  such  training  offered  anyplace 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 

.  .  I  went  to  the  Jackson  Symphony  youth  concert,  and  this  is  what  I  saw 


Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif. 

July  16-18,  1955 

The  League’s  second  Western  Conference 
of  Orchestras  to  be  held  July  16-18,  just  one 
month  after  the  National  Convention,  gives 
promise  of  attracting  a  large  representation 
from  orchestras  in  the  western  part  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  League  membership  in 
these  areas  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  year, 
and  inquiries  concerning  the  Conference  plans 
already  are  pouring  into  the  League  office. 
Program  details  and  conference  registration 
forms  will  be  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Newsletter. 

The  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  delight¬ 
ful  Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference  Grounds 
located  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Pacific  Grove 
(Monterey  Peninsula),  California. 


The  League’s  three  year  study  of  the  sup¬ 
port  and  organization  of  arts  organizations, 
imdertaken  trough  the  help  of  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant,  is  under  way.  The  first 
imit  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
arts  councils — organizations  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  arts 
groups  within  a  given  community. 

Kenneth  A.  Brown,  formerly  chairman  cf 
the  executive  board  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Symphony,  Calif.,  who  joined  the  League 
survey  st^  in  January,  reports  that  approxi¬ 
mately  50  co-ordinated  arts  programs  of  vary¬ 
ing  scope  have  been  establi^ed  in  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  towns  and  cities.  Mr.  Brown  will 
make  field  trips  to  the  home  cities  of  iuaity 
of  these  arts  councils  and  to  date  has  visited 
the  following: 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Albany  League  of  Arts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — Fine  Arts  Fund. 

Houston,  Tex. — Allied  Arts  Association. 

Independence,  Mo. — Allied  Arts  Council. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Louisville  Fimd. 

Quipey,  lU. — Fine  Arts  Society. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Coimcil  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Community  Arts  Council. 

Mr.  Brown  will  present  an  interim  report 
on  the  fimction,  services,  goals  and  financing 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


DR.  GEORGE  DASCH  DIES 

GEORGE  DASCH,  well  known  and  beloved  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor,  died  April  12,  1955,  the  day  he 
was  to  have  conducted  the  season’s  final  concert  of 
the  Oak  Park-River  Forest  Symphony.  Dr.  Dasch’s 
career  took  him  into  all  fields  of  the  symphony 
world — musician,  conductor  and  composer.  As  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony,  he  pl^ed  under  most  of  the  great 
conductors  including  Theodore  Thomas  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Stock.  His  conducting  posts  Included  several 
mid-west  community  orchestras  and  for  the  last 
21  years  he  has  served  as  Conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Business  Mens  Orchestra. 

Dr.  Dasch  had  planned  to  conduct  his  farewell 
concert  with  the  Business  Mens  Orchestra  on  April 
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OFFICERS 


Honorory  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leta  Snow, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

.■^resident — Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Symphony, 

213  South  Water  Street,  Wichito,  Kansas. 

^Baioiiul  Vice  Presidents: 

Northeast — Harold  Kendrick,  Monoger,  New  Haven 
Symphony,  70  College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southeast — James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conductor,  Char¬ 
lotte  ^mphony,  Jacksonville  Symphony  (Fla.), 
Music  Director,  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  1910 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Midwest — George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  III. 

Southwest — Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  Conductor,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  Midwestern  University,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 

West  Coast — Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Posodena 
Symphony,  101  S.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Posodena, 
California. 

Conodo — Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Board  Member, 
London  ^mphony,  141  Marple  Street,  London, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Chorleston,  West  Virginia. 


ExMutiva  Committee 


Richord  Alvey,  Pres.  Kingsport  Symphony,  126  E. 
Ravine  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Ralph  Block,  Mgr.,  Buffalo  Philhormonic,  Kleinhons 
Music  Holi,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Betty  Burr,  Women's  Committee,  Grond  Rapids 
Symphony,  1055  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  M.  Corroll,  Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Grinnell  Bldg., 
401  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Julia  Denecke,  Women's  Committee,  Cedar  Rapids 
Symphony,  2014  5th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  2002  "P" 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Women's  Committee,  Evansville 
Phil.,  116  So.  Alvord  Blvd.,  Evansville  14,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Pres.,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  2301 
McDonald,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Wolter  Heermonn,  Cond.,  Madison  Civic  Symphony, 
211  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Robert  L.  Hull,  CorxJ.,  Cornell  Unversity  Symphony, 
1035  Hanshaw  Rd.,  Ithoca,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Women's  Committee,  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  Minnick,  Pres.,  Spriisgfield  Symphony,  2318 
Sunset  Ave.,  Sixingfield,  Ohio. 

A.  Louis  O'Connor,  Pres.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony, 
1295  Seminole,  Ft.  Louderdale,  Florida. 

Marvin  Robin,  Cond„  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  500  Lone  Oak  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  Son  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
607  A  Linwood,  Monrovia,  Colifomia. 
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Sadness  and  Tragedy 
In  the  Symphony  World 

The  League  extends  its  sympathy  to  three 
member  orchestras  who,  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
have  suffered  great  tragedy  in  death  of  their 
conductor  and  managers; 

To  the  Springfield  Symph<my  (Mass.)  in 
the  loss  of  Dr.  Alexander  Leslie,  Conductor. 
Feb.  23,  1955. 

To  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  the  loss  of 
Carl  J.  Vosburgh,  Manager,  March  29,  1955. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the  loss 
of  Harl  McDonald,  Manager,  March  31,  1955. 

Elach  of  these  men,  in  addition  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  given  their  own  organizations,  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  guidance  and  help  to  many  other 
orchestras  through  work  with  the  League. 

Alexander  Leslie  started  his  work  with  the 
Springfield  Symphony  in  1944,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  b^an  its  association  with  the 
League  in  1945.  In  1953,  Dr.  Leslie  accepted 
election  to  the  League  Board  of  Directors  and 
since  that  time  has  worked  closely  with  the 
League’s  expansion  program  of  study  and 
training  projects.  He  was  full  of  ideas  and 
plans  for  League  work  when  he  attended  the 
midwinter  League  board  meeting  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  February  5-6  of  this  year. 

Carl  J.  Vosburgh,  as  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra,  was  extremely  interested  in 
the  Conductors  Workshops  presented  jointly 
by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  League 
the  last  two  seasons.  During  the  1954  Work¬ 
shop,  Mr.  Vosburgh  observed  many  of  the 
sessions,  and  met  with  the  conductors  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  orchestra  administrative  problems. 
During  the  1955  Workshop,  he  sent  his  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  conductors  and  expressed  great 
disappointment  in  not  being  present  because 
of  his  illness. 

Harl  McDonald,  composer  and  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  is  the  man  who — 
three  years  ago  this  March — first  listened  to 
the  League’s  statement  of  the  need  for  more 
study  opportunities  for  community  ssmtiphony 
conductors  and  saw  immediately  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  it  to  the  total  musical  development 
of  this  country.  Within  about  fifteen  minutes, 
Mr.  McDonald  had  evolved  the  basic  plans  for 
the  First  (Conductors  Symposium  presented 
six  months  later  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  the  League. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  League 
joins  musicians  throughout  the  nation  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work  each  of 
these  men  has  started  must  be  continued  even 
though  the  men  themselves  are  no  longer 
here  to  direct  it.  The  cause  of  music  has  lost 
three  wonderful  disciples. 

Music  Postage  Bill 
Introduced  in  Congress 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  (Dem.,  S.  C.), 
and  Senator  Frank  Carlson  (Rep.,  Kan.)  in¬ 
troduced  an  educational  postal  bill  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  (S.  1292)  providing  for  a  readjustment 
and  reduction  rates  on  educational  materials 
carried  in  the  mail.  The  bill  includes  the  re¬ 
classification  of  sheet  music  as  books  for  the 
purpose  of  mailing. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  mean  that  one  pound 
of  sheet  or  choral  music  or  any  imboxmd 
music  may  be  mailed  at  8c  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  from  18c 
to  32c.  Elach  additional  pound  under  the  book 
rate  would  cost  only  4c. 

Full  information  on  progress  of  the  bill  and 
support  needed  for  it  may  be  obtained  from 
Lronard  Feist,  Executive  Director,  Music 
Postage  0)mmittee,  47  W.  63rd  St.,  New  York 
23  N.  Y. 


El  Paso  Symphony  Promotion 

The  El  Paso  Symphony  recently  presented 
Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum  of  Philadelphia  as 
guest  speaker  at  a  dinner  attended  by  about 
175  business,  industrial  and  professional 
leaders  of  El  Paso. 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ed  C. 
Heid,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  published  a  10-page  booklet  titled 
“What  Other  Cities  Think  Of  Their  SYM¬ 
PHONY  ORCHESTRAS  And  The  Interest 
They  Take  In  Them”. 

The  booklet  contains  excerpts  from  about 
a  dozen  different  letters  from  communities 
in  which  orchestra  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  business  leaders  discuss  civic 
values  of  symphony  orchestras.  Also  included 
in  the  booklet  are  excerpts  from  Newsletter 
articles.  • 

The  booklet  is  a  very  effective  presentation 
and  Mr.  Heid  reports  the  El  Paso  Symphony 
can  supply  requests  for  a  limited  number  of 
copies.  Write  to  the  El  Paso  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  P.  O.  Box  98,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Midland  Music  Foundation 
Announces  Awards  in  First 
Annual  Composition  Contest 

The  Midland  Music  Foundation  of  Midland, 
Michigan,  through  combining  its  efforts  with 
an  anonymous  donor,  offered  $4,500  in  prize 
money  to  American  composers  for  their  origi¬ 
nal  works.  The  winners  of  the  first  contest 
have  just  been  announced. 

$2,000.00  first  prize  awarded  to  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  for  his 
composition,  “Elegy  for  the  Nightingale”; 
$1,5M  second  prize  awarded  to  Maurice  Baron, 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York,  for  his 
“Variations  on  L’Amour  de  Moy”;  $1,000  each 
to  two  composers  who  tied  for  third  prize — 
Jack  Meakin,  Hollywood,  California  for  his 
composition  “An  American  Poem”;  Dr.  Leon 
Stein  of  DePaul  University,  Chicago — “Sym¬ 
phonic  Movement.” 

Judges  for  the  contest  were  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson,  Dr.  Randall  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Wallin^ord  Reigger. 

The  Foundation  hopes  to  annoimce  a  second 
composition  contest  in  the  near  future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  president,  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Barry. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
Composition  Award 

Four  orchestral  works  have  been  selected 
for  final  competition  from  those  submitted 
for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Composition 
Award.  The  preliminary  jxiry  consisting  of 
Wayne  Barlow,  Louis  Mennini,  Howard  Han¬ 
son  and  Bernard  Rogers  has  arranged  for  the 
four  works  to  be  played  May  7  by  the  Elast- 
man-Rochester  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
final  jury,  charged  with  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  winning  work,  includes  Olin 
Downes,  Winthrop  Sargeant  and  Howard 
Hanson. 

The  four  works  selected  for  final  con¬ 
sideration  are  “Opus  Musicus”  by  John  Boda 
of  Tallahassee,  Florida;  “Sinfonia-Expression 
for  Orchestra”  by  Robert  Hall  Louis  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona;  “The  Masks”  by  Ronald 
Lo  Presti  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts; 
“Symphony  No.  1  in  one  movement”  by  Patsy 
Peter  Sacco  of  Homell,  New  York. 

League  National  Convention,  June  16-18, 1955 
Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 

League  National  Ckuivention  and  Musicians 
Workshop,  June  16-18,  1955 
Evansville,  Indiana 
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The  League's 

ORCHESTRAS 

Antioch  College  Community  Orchestra,  Yel¬ 
low  Springs,  Ohio — Evan  Whallon,  Cond. 
Beuna  Vista  Little  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa — David  C.  Johnson, 
Cond. 

Centenary  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hacketts- 
town.  New  Jersey — George  Gansz,  Cond. 
Fresno  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Fresno, 
California — Haig  Yaghjian,  Cond. 
Huntsville  Civic  Orchestra,  Huntsville,  Ala¬ 
bama — Arthur  M.  Fraser,  Cond. 

Ithaca  Chamber  Orchestra,  Ithaca,  New 
York — Robert  Hull,  Cond. 

London  Chamber  Orchestra,  London,  On¬ 
tario — Gordon  D.  Jeffery,  Cond. 

Long  Beach  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Long 
Beach,  California — Robert  Resta,  Cond. 
Maplewood-Richmond  Heights  Commimity 
Orchestra,  Maplewood,  Missouri, — Paul  C. 
Koenig,  Cond. 

Maywood  Symphony,  Maywood,  Illinois — 
Grant  Fletcher,  Cond. 

Odessa  Symphony  Orchestra,  Odessa,  Texas 
— Walter  Mantani,  Cond. 

Ottawa  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Ottawa, 
Ontario 

Reading  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania — Peter  La  Manna,  Cond. 
Wheeling  Symphony  Society,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia — Henry  Mazer,  Cond. 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 

New  Symphony  Orchestra  Womens  Auxili¬ 
ary,  Kingston,  Ontario 
Sacramento  Sjmiphony  League,  Sacramento, 
California 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Colorado  Springs  Symphony,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Beatrice  W.  Vradenburg 

CONDUCTORS 

Cresswell,  Rowland,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ellerman,  Ray,  St.  Louis,  Mi^ouri 
Longyear,  Rey,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Mancini,  Frank,  Modesto  Symphony,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Samuel,  Gerard,  Ass’t  Cond.,  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Minn. 

Steams,  Curtis  L.,  Beach  Cities  Symphony, 
California 

Tomo,  Laurent,  Tomo  Little  Symphony, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Vajda,  Frederick,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
Venettozzi,  John  T.,  Greater  Pensacola  Sym¬ 
phony,  Florida 

LIBRARIES 

Pattee  Library — Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  College,  Pa. 

MANAGERS 

Judd,  George  E.,  Retired  manager  of  Boston 
Symphony 

Kulberg,  Ralph  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sokoloff,  Seymour,  Crescent  City  Concerts 
Assoc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MUSICIANS 

Ayres,  Elaine — Cello,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Burgess,  John — Flute,  Rhode  Island,  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Providence 

Davidson,  Douglass — Tuba,  Rochester,  New 
York 

Deane,  Derry — Violin,  Urbana,  Illinois 
Elworthy,  Robert  William,  Jr. — French 
Horn,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Marilyn  N. — Oboe,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Joseph,  Charles — Violin''Norman,  Oklahoma 
Kregal,  Jesse — Tympani,  Portland,  Oregon 
MacLeod,  Charles — Clarinet,  Rochester,  New 
York 


New  Members 

PRESS 

Applebaum,  Samuel — American  Editor,  The 
Strad  Magazine,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Crawford,  Lenore — Music  Critic,  London 
Free  Press,  Ontario 

Prindl,  Frank  J. — Music  Critic,  Lexington 
Herald,  Kentucky 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Handloss,  Mrs.  Paul  E.,  Fresno  Philhar¬ 
monic,  California 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 

Colfax,  Miss  Claire  L.,  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Women’s  Committee,  Cal. 

Hendrickson,  Mrs.  Dorothea,  Wichita,  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee,  Kansas 

Nessier,  Mrs.  Joseph,  President  Modesto 
Symphony  Guild,  California 

Rocho,  Mrs.  Frederick  G.,  President  Peoria 
Sym.  Womens  Guild,  Illinois 

INDIVIDUALS 

Judd,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Cannonsville,  New 
York 

Kosarin,  Oscar,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newsome,  La  Verne  E.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Savola,  William  D.,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

Swack,  Irwin,  Massapequa  Park,  New  York 


Kansai  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association  of  Osaka, 
Japan,  Joins  the  League 

The  Kansai  Symphony  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Osaka,  Japan  is  a  new  league  member. 
The  story  of  its  affiliation  is  typical  of  the 
symphony  world. 

Mr.  Y.  Kobayashi,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Kei-Han  Shin  Railway  Company  of  Osaka,  is 
very  interested  in  the  establishment  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  symphony  orchestras  in  Japan.  He 
discussed  these  interests  with  Mr.  T.  W. 
Brown,  General  Supervisor  of  Cargo  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Airlines,  Ltd.,  during  one 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  frequent  business  trips  to 
Japan. 

Upon  his  return  to  Vancouver  last  Jime, 
Mr.  Brown  contacted  several  Canadian  or¬ 
chestras  requesting  materials  for  use  by  Mr. 
Kobayashi.  The  Winnipeg  Symphony  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Brown  also  obtain  one  of  the 
League  manuals  on  orchestras.  This  he  did, 
and  in  August  told  the  League  that  Mr. 
Kobayashi  was  having  a  complete  transla¬ 
tion  made  of  the  book  into  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage. 

After  another  trip  to  Japan,  Mr.  Brown  re¬ 
ported  to  us  in  January,  1955,  that  the  Kansai 
Symphony  was  very  active,  was  particularly 
interested  in  promoting  western  music  in 
Japan,  and  was  interested  in.  knowing 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  affiliate 
with  the  League. 

The  League  is  very  pleased  to  welcome  the 
Kansai  Symphony  into  membership  and  will 
be  looking  forward  to  detailed  information  on 
the  orchestra’s  work. 


The  League  Office  Needs — 

1.  Copies  of  orchestra  charters,  constitutions 
and  by-laws  for  preliminary  work  on  a 
national  study  which  may  be  undertaken 
by  the  League  in  the  near  future. 

2.  Copies  of  the  contract  forms  used  by  or¬ 
chestras  for  their  managers,  conductors 
and  musicians. 

The  League  will  appreciate  receiving  copies 
of  any  or  all  such  documents.  Please  send 
them  to  the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Va. 


Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum  Reports 
On  Support  of  Orchestras  By 
Business  and  Industry 

Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  ex-vice  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  and 
impartial  trustee  of  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fimd  of  the  Recording  Industries,  who 
is  known  personally  to  many  League  mem¬ 
bers  through  his  appearance  at  League  Con¬ 
ventions  reported  recently  on  current  support 
of  symphony  orchestras  by  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

“These  days  a  metropolitan  industrial  center 
needs  more  than  public  utilities  to  hold  and 
attract  industry.  It  is  becoming  important  to 
assure  the  working  personnel  of  industry  that 
the  city  can  also  provide  the  amenities  of 
modem  living.  Industries  have  a  direct  inter¬ 
est  for  their  own  long-range  benefit  to  con¬ 
sider  aid  to  activities  that  do  not  fit  into  the 
municipal  budget  but  help  to  hold  and 
attract  the  families  of  junior  executives  and 
better-type  workers. 

“One  of  these  is  the  local  symphony  con¬ 
certs.  With  the  wide-spread  love  of  good 
music  created  by  radio,  records  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  schools,  good  music  is  no  longer 
limited  to  a  small  group  in  upper  income 
brackets.  The  families  of  the  middle  incomes 
enjoy  it,  love  it,  and  ask  for  it.  Most  yoiing 
people  today  divide  their  musical  enthusiasm 
equally  between  gay  popular  music  and  good 
music  of  lasting  quaUty. 

“In  many  cities  business  interests  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  recognizing  the  plus-value  in 
maintaining  a  symphony  series  in  their  cities. 
In  Detroit  nearly  70%  of  the  maintenance 
fund  (above  concert  revenue)  is  contributed 
by  them  (nearly  $275,000.  per  annum).  In 
Houston  it  is  67%  ($120,000.);  in  Minneapolis 
and  Pitlsburgli  over  60%  ($170,000.)  each; 
Kansas  City,  75%  ($85,000.);  San  Antonio  58% 
($88,000.);  Atlanta,  61%  ($36,000.);  Indian¬ 
apolis  55%  ($72,000.);  and  it  is  an  average  of 
over  50%  in  15  cities  which  maintain  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  outside  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

“In  Pittsburgh  practically  every  nationally 
known  enterprise  in  the  metals  production, 
processing  and  fabricating  heavy  industries 
is  on  the  list  of  annual  contributors  to  the 
annual  maintenance  fimd  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  many  for  sums  of  $5,000  and  some 
for  $10,000,  and  the  local  Unions  are  likewise 
contributors.  This  should  dispel  any  idea  that 
the  Symphony  is  any  longer  too  highbrow  for 
the  masses.  It  is  an  asset  to  the  town  that 
directly  benefits  business  and  industry  by  the 
attraction  it  offers  to  families  of  the  better- 
type  workers.  They  like  to  come  to  such  a 
place  and  stay  there  when  they  come. 

“In  many  cities  local  business  enterprises, 
newspapers,  utilities  or  industries,  buy  out¬ 
right  and  sponsor  one  or  more  concerts  a 
season  and  present  them  free  to  workers, 
customers,  schools,  or  the  public.  Such  spon¬ 
sors  include  drug  chains,  grocery  chains,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  mills,  factories,  newspapers, 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 

“In  other  cities  such  sponsors  pay  for  one 
or  more  broadcasts  by  the  local  symphony  as 
promotion  both  for  the  sponsor,  the  town  and 
the  symphony. 

“Under  present  tax  conditions,  it  is  no 
longer  practical  to  look  for  such  support  only 
to  prosperous  individuals.  They  will  do  their 
share,  but  business  and  industry  has  a  direct 
benefit  to  gain  and  it  is  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  15%  tax  deduction  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Revenue  Law.” 


League  National  Convention,  June  16-18, 1955 
Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 
League  National  Convention  and  Musicians 
Workshop,  June  16-18,  1955 
Evansville,  Indiana 
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Cleveland  Orchestra  Conductors'  Workshop 


March  5  -  19,  1955 

E.  J.  Kulas,  and  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Through  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Grant 


Conductors  attending  Cleveland  Orchestra  Workshop  hold  session  on  League 
affairs.  Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Workshop’s  “official  photographer”,  Kalman 
Novak,  Conductor,  Arlington  Philharmonic,  Mass. 


Standing,  left  to  right:  De  Almeida,  Jelinek,  Grover,  McIntyre,  Schempf,  Grau,  Gigante, 
Cantrick,  Johns. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Nee,  Kopp,  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary,  Bibo, 
Daniel,  Hargreaves,  Louis  Lane,  Ass’t.  to  Mr.  Szell  and  Conductor  of  the  Canton  Symphony, 
Ohio. 


Co-sponsors:  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Mrs. 

^  —  Of  Such  Was  The 
Cleveland  ‘^Workshop’’ 

For  those  who  know  symphony  orchestras 
intimately,  each  individual  orchestra  is  unique 
unto  itself — a  composite  personality,  possessing 
singular  ways  and  tone.  Orchestras  also 
possess  many  characteristics  of  a  family. 

Just  as  children  are  molded  by  their  parents 
into  that  which  reflects  themselves,  into  that 
which  they  cherish  beyond  all  else — so  does  an 
orchestra  become  the  child  of  its  conductor. 
As  he  fashions  this  living  creature  to  his  own 
musical  conceptions  and  personal  philosophies, 
the  very  soul  of  the  orchestra  as  a  composite 
personality,  becomes  intermingled  with  the 
soul  of  the  conductor.  There  is  constant  emo¬ 
tional  interplay  between  them,  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  one  to  the  other.  More  than  that, 
there  is  intuitive  anticipation  of  each  other’s 
thoughts  and  emotions — a  relationship  of  great 
intimacy  made  p>ossibIe  between  the  hundred- 
odd  persons  composing  a  great  symphony 
orchestra  because  ^eir  prime  medium  of  com¬ 
munication — music — is  of  the  emotions. 

So  it  is,  that  the  orchestra  holds  itself  an¬ 
swerable  to  its  conductor.  In  turn,  the  sincere 
conductor  feels  obligations  and  responsibility 
to  his  players.  Perhaps  a  conductor  can  re¬ 
linquish  his  baton  briefly  to  an  esteemed  and 
trtisted  colleague  with  only  minor  apprehen¬ 
sions  because  of  confidence  that  since  he  is 
placing  his  large  family  of  musicians  in  skilled 
and  experienced  hands,  at  least  he  is  not  be¬ 
traying  their  art  and  talents.  But  to  permit 
this  creation  of  his  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  a 
laboratory  by  a  group  of  unknown,  perhaps  in 
some  cases  relatively  untried,  conductors  must 
demand  of  the  resident  conductor  much  soul 
searching,  weighing  of  values,  balancing  of 
goals. 

So  it  is,  that  conductors  workshops  contain 
an  element  of  poignancy,  perhaps  sometiiing 
bordering  on  the  essence  of  nobleness  in  that 
the  resident  conductor  is  placing  his  creation — 
his  child — in  relatively  inexperienced  hands  in 
the  hope  that  the  total  operation  will  enrich 
the  musical  art  of  our  society.  The  musicians, 
m  turn,  offer  up  their  talents  and  art,  knowing 
in  advance  there  may  be  among  those  to 
whom  they  submit  it,  individuals  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  skilled  to  properly  use  or  appreciate 
those  arts  and  talents. 

George  Szell,  and  the  hundred  musicians  of 
Ae  Cleveland  Orchestra  performed  this  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  presence  of  fifteen  conductors  of 
community  and  college  orchestras  during  the 
two  week  period  of  the  1955  Conductors 
Workshop  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  its  grant  from 
the  Rockerfeller  Foimdation,  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  its  patron,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Kulas. 

Each  conductor  had  spent  months  in  pre¬ 
paration  of  advance  assignments.  Under  Mr. 
Szell’s  supervision,  each  conductor  rehearsed 
the  orchestra  in  several  different  compositions 
— all  selected  because  of  specific  technical 
problems  involved.  Within  the  two  weeks, 
each  conductor  had  over  an  hour  of  rehearsal 
time  with  the  orchestra. 

Schedules  remained  flexible,  and  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  individual  needs.  When  it  was  foimd 
that  one  of  the  conductors  needed  but  little 
technical  help,  his  conducting  time  was  re¬ 
duced  so  more  experience  and  training  could 


be  given  less  experienced  men.  Some  needed 
more  time  on  Mozart,  less  on  Debussy;  more 
time  on  Beethoven,  less  on  Copland  or  Strauss. 

The  musicians  were  sternly  instructed  to 
employ  all  their  skill  and  training  in  playing 
precisely  as  each  conductor  conducted.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  from  habit,  the  musicians  them¬ 
selves  corrected  a  conductor’s  momentary 
professional  weakness.  At  such  times,  the 
music  was  quickly  called  to  a  halt  by  Grorge 
Szell. 

“No,  No”,  he  would  call  to  the  conductor 
on  the  podium.  “You  did  not  conduct  this 
passage.  It  was  performed  for  you  strictly  by 
courtesy  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Now, 
let’s  see  just  what  took  place,  find  out  what 
should  have  taken  place  and  tiy  again.” 

Perhaps  the  conductor  had  the  right  musical 
concept  but  failed  to  transmit  his  ideas 
through  his  baton;  perhaps  the  concept  itself 
was  unsound.  Painstakingly,  objectively  and 
within  a  framework  of  sympaAetic  under¬ 
standing,  the  work  proceeded  hour  by  hour. 

What  kind  of  beat  was  demanded  by  the 
character  of  the  music  or  the  intent  of  the 
composer?  Should  the  beat  be  subdivided — 
and  how?  How  best  to  knit  together  the 
music  played  by  the  soloist  and  that  of  the 
orchestra  into  a  single  fabric  of  soimd?  How 
best  to  help  the  orchestral  choirs  with  intricate 
and  varying  rhythmic  patterns  while  at  the 
same  time  conveying  a  single  musical  idea  to 
the  listener?  How  best  to  make  conducting 
craftsmanship  serve  the  art  of  music? 

When  a  conductor  executed  a  pa^ge  with 
special  skill  and  artistic  insight,  his  teacher. 


guide  and  mentor — Mr.  Szell,  beamed  fondly, 
occasionally  extended  his  hand  in  a  sort  of 
gesture  of  blessing  and  sometimes  stopped  the 
work  abruptly  to  exclaim — “Ex-cellent!  Ex¬ 
cellent!”  ITie  musicians  would  respond  with 
the  symphony  players’  special  accolade — the 
shuffle  of  feet  against  the  floor.  The  other 
fourteen  conductors,  grouped  on  the  front  of 
the  stage,  smiled  and  nodded  their  heads  in 
assent.  Success  for  one  somehow  became  suc¬ 
cess  for  all. 

When  a  conductor  was  having  trouble  on 
the  podium,  the  conducting  problems  would 
be  carefully  analyzed — ^the  musicians  just  as 
intent  on  the  analysis  as  were  the  conductors. 
The  passage  would  be  tried  again,  again  an¬ 
alyzed  and  again  submitted  to  yet  another 
trial. 

Tiring  for  the  musicians?  Of  course,  it  was 
tiring  for  them — but  never  by  change  of  ex¬ 
pression,  never  by  a  raised  eyebrow,  never  by 
the  slightest  gesture  or  lessening  of  response 
to  the  man  standing  before  them  did  the  musi¬ 
cians  belittle  his  efforts,  indicate  personal 
fatigue  or  boredom. 

Exhausting  for  George  Szell?  Of  course,  it 
was  exhausting.  All  special  rehearsals  for  the 
workshop  were  fitted  into  the  orchestra’s  al¬ 
ready  full  rehearsal  and  concert  schedule.  For 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  morning  Szell 
might  conduct  the  orchestra  in  preparation  for 
the  next  concert.  For  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  he  riveted  his  attention  on  or¬ 
chestra  and  conductors  alike — noting  every 
gesture  of  the  conductor,  every  response  of 
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the  musicians,  analyzing,  teaching,  demon¬ 
strating — with  never  a  let  up. 

At  one  moment,  George  Szell,  master  con¬ 
ductor,  and  the  fifteen  visiting  conductors  were 
colleagues  in  mutual  understanding  of  a 
shared  problem.  At  the  next  moment  their 
relationship  shifted  dramatically  to  that  of 
teacher  and  pupils — the  master  conductor 
pouring  out  the  results  of  his  life  long  musical 
experience,  sharing  his  talent,  art  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  patiently  teaching,  reserving  nothing — 
while  his  pupils  strained  every  oimce  of 
energy,  every  last  reserve  to  absorb  and  retain 
that  which  was  being  given  them. 

A  curious  blend  of  tension  and  relaxation 
pervaded  the  whole  project — explained,  per¬ 
haps,  in  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  trust;  in 
terms  of  a  joint  striving  toward  the  same  goal 
— that  of  finer  music  making.  Finer  music 
making  momentarily  in  audienceless  Sever¬ 
ance  Hall,  but  with  the  broader  purpose  of 
finer  music  making  for  future  audiences 
throughout  the  land. 

How  successful  will  be  the  project  in 
reaching  that  goal  rests  with  the  visiting  con¬ 
ductors  themselves.  It  is  now  up  to  them  to 
translate  the  help  given  them  into  their  own 
music  making.  As  one  of  the  men  stated, 
“This  two  weeks  is  the  equivalent  of  years 
of  the  kind  of  study  ordinarily  available  to 
us.”  Another  man  likened  it  to  a  “life  time  of 
learning  through  trial  and  error”. 

Of  such,  was  the  Conductors  Workshop  pre¬ 
sented  by  George  Szell  and  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra. — HMT 


Conductors  Attending  Cleveland 
Orchestra  Workshop 

de  Almeida,  Antonio  J.,  San  Marino,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Bibo,  Franz,  Conductor,  City  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  New  York.  Ass’t.  Cond., 
Mannes  College  of  Music. 

Cantrick,  Robert,  Ass’t.  Prof.,  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Daniel,  Emo,  Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony,  Texas. 

Gigante,  Charles,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Grover,  Paul,  Conductor,  Ozarks-Clarksville 
Little  Symphony,  Ark. 

Grau,  Gideon,  Member  of  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra. 

Hargreaves,  Robert,  Conductor,  Mimcie  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ind.  Conductor,  Ball  State  College 
Symphony. 

Jelinek,  Otto,  Conductor,  Waterloo  Symphony, 
Iowa. 

Johns,  Constantine,  Conductor,  State  Teachers 
College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Kopp,  Leo,  Conductor,  Lincoln  Symphony, 
Nebraska.  Conductor,  St.  Paul  Civic 
Opera,  Minn. 

McIntyre,  Bruce,  Conductor,  Parma  Sym- 
phy,  Ohio. 

Nee,  Thomas  B.,  Conductor,  Minneapolis 
Civic  Orchestra,  Minn. 

Novak,  Kalman,  Conductor,  Arlington  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Mass. 

Schempf,  William,  Conductor,  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  Orchestra,  Pa. 


Musicians  Club  of  America 

Musicians  are  about  the  only  group  in  to¬ 
day’s  society  not  assured  of  a  place  in  which 
to  enjoy  their  declining  years  in  comfort  and 
in  association  with  people  of  similar  interests. 
’There  is  no  organization  formed  to  endeavor 
to  insure  these  people  against  dependence 
due  to  impoverished  or  handicapped  old  age — 
a  possibility  facing  many  sincere  and  valuable 
artists. 

As  long  ago  as  1939,  Bertha  Foster,  then 
Dean  of  me  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Workshop  Schedule  and 
Curriculum 

The  curriculum,  requirements  for  advance 
study,  and  schedule  for  the  1955  two-week 
Cleveland  Orchestra  Conductors  Workshop 
were  detailed  and  carefully  planned  by 
George  Szell,  Musical  Director,  to  concentrate 
the  work  specifically  on  problems  of  con¬ 
ducting  technique. 

Participating  conductors  were  given  their 
assignments  tiiree  months  prior  to  the  work¬ 
shop.  Each  conductor  was  held  responsible 
for  knowing  thoroughly  and  being  prepared 
to  conduct  specific  passages,  movements  or  the 
entire  composition  of  works  composed  by 
Bartok,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Debussy,  Mozart, 
Stravinsky,  Tschaikowsky.  In  addition  to  or¬ 
chestral  works,  the  assignments  included  a 
Mozart  recitative  and  one  work  for  cello  and 
orchestra.  The  conductors  also  were  asked 
to  prepare  two  more  works  from  a  list  of 
four  (Brahms,  Copland,  Mozart  and  Strauss), 
and  were  held  responsible  for  advance  study 
of  texts  on  conducting  and  orchestral  bowing. 

During  the  Workshop,  each  conductor  was 
given  opportunity  to  conduct  the  two  works  of 
his  choice,  plus  portions  of  several  of  the  as¬ 
signed  works.  Within  the  two  week  period, 
each  man  had  from  1  to  \y^  hours  conducting 
time  with  the  small  and/or  full  orchestra. 
The  conducting  assignments  were  interspersed 
with  conference  sessions  thereby  giving  the 
men  a  chance  to  absorb  the  results  of  Mr. 
Szell’s  coaching  and  incorporate  them  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  appearances  before  the  orchestra. 

Improvement  in  the  baton  technique  of  some 
of  the  men  from  one  conducting  session  to  the 
next  was  amazing  to  observe.  As  several  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  musicians  remarked, 
“That’s  what  makes  this  so  exciting  for  us — to 
see  how  quickly  these  men  improve  their  own 
work  with  just  a  little  help  and  guidance.” 

Schedule  for  the  Workshop 
Saturday,  March  5: 

Conductors  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  Szell 
and  the  Musical  Arts  Association,  parent 
body  of  the  Cleveland  orchestra. 

Cleveland  Orchestra  Concert. 

Sunday,  March  6: 

AM — Conducting  preparatory  sesion  with  Mr. 
Szell. 

Night — Conducting  session  with  small  orchestra. 
(About  40  players). 

Monday,  March  7: 

AM — Symposium  with  principal  players  of  the 
Orchestra. 

PM — Conducting  preparatory  session  with  Mr. 
Szell. 

Tuesday,  March  8: 

AM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell's  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

PM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Conference  with  librarians. 

Wednesday,  March  9: 

AM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

PM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Thursday,  March  10: 

AM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Night:  Cleveland  Orchestra  Concert.  George 
Szell.  Conductor,  Zino  Francescatti.  As¬ 
sisting  Artist. 

Friday,  March  11: 

AM — Conducting  session  with  small  orchestra. 
Night — Conducting  session  with  full  orchestra. 

Saturday,  March  12: 

AM — Conducting  session  with  small  orchestra. 
Night — Cleveland  Orchestra  Concert  (repeat  of 
Thursday  nite  program). 

Sunday,  March  13: 

AM — Conducting  session  with  small  orchestra. 
PM — Conducting  session  with  full  orchestra. 

Monday,  March  14: 

AM — Cleveland  Orchestra  Children’s  Concert, 
Rudolph  Rlngwall  conducting.  Conference 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Sponsorship  of  Workshop 

A  two-week  conductors  workshop  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  operation — involving  as  it  does,  nearly 
25  hours  extra  rehearsal  time  of  from  40  to 
100  major  symphony  musicians,  tremendous 
time  and  energy  from  the  supervising  con¬ 
ductor,  untold  administrative  time  on  the 
part  of  the  host  orchestra  association  and  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  extra 
maintenance  of  rehearsal  hall  facilities,  music 
rental,  and  the  travel  expenses  of  conductors 
attending  the  workshop.  ’The  total  financial 
outlay  required  for  such  a  project  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000. 

Obviously,  individual  costs  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive  if  it  were  necessary  for  each  con¬ 
ductor  or  the  orchestra  he  represents  to 
finance  the  conductor  training  projects  throu^  I 
tuition  payments.  Instead,  th^  years  ago,  me  | 
League  set  for  itself  the  task  of  finding 
sources  of  financing  for  the  projects  so  as  to 
enable  community  symphonies  and  their  con¬ 
ductors  to  have  benefit  of  these  wonderfxil 
study  projects  at  minimum  cost. 

The  investments  made  by  the  three  major 
symphony  associations  involved  in  the  proj¬ 
ects  (Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic)  and  by 
their  respective  conductors — Eugene  Ormandy, 
George  Szell  and  Alfred  Wallenstein — as  well 
as  that  made  by  several  outside  organizations 
and  individuals  have  written  a  wonderful  new 
chapter  of  service  to  the  cultural  growth  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

In  general,  the  financing  plan  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra  Conductors  Workshop  was  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  other  conductor  study 
projects — as  follows: 

Contributions  of  Service  From: 

a)  George  Szell,  Musical  Director,  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra. 

b)  Administrative  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

c)  Administrative  staff  of  the  League. 

Cash  Contributions  From: 

a)  The  Cleveland  Musical  Arts  Association, 
parent  body  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

b)  Mrs.  E.  J.  Kulas,  patron  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra. 

c)  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  through  a  grant  from  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foxmdation. 

Travel  Expenses  of  Conductors  participating 
in  the  Workshop  were  assumed  by  the  men 
personally,  or  met  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the 
orchestral  and  educational  organizations  they  I 
represented.  i 

In  all,  over  a  himdred  conductors  of  com- 
mimity  and  college  orchestras  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  five  study  projects  co-sponsored 
by  the  Lea^e  and  cooperating  organizations 
in  the  last  uuw  years  at  a  total  investment  of 
over  $100,000.  In  effect,  this  means  that  edu-  I 
cational  contributions  of  almost  $1,000  each 
have  been  made  to  nearly  100  community  or-  i 
chestras.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  same  . 
conductor  has  attended  two  or  three  of  the  ' 
projects,  the  amoimt  of  the  contribution  is 
doubled  or  tripled. 

’The  only  obligations  the  community  orches¬ 
tras  and  Uieir  conductors  have  been  asked  to 
assume  in  return  for  this  investment  is  to  > 
continue  to  do  everything  possible  to  improve 
the  work  of  their  organizations,  to  constantly 
strive  toward  higher  artistic  standards  for 
their  orchestras  and  their  communities. 

’The  League  wishes  to  take  this  opportrmity 
to  express  deep  appreciation  to  the  following 
organizations  for  having  made  this  work  pos¬ 
sible: 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  its  patron, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Kulas  (2  workshops) 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (1  Forum) 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (2  Symposiums) 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Orchestras  and  their  conductors  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  desperate  about  unsuitable  concert 
halls — thank  goodness!  Audience  members  are 
beginning  to  fuss  about  poor  concert  halls — 

I  thank  goodness!  They  are  beginning  to  feel 
cheated  when  they  hear  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  music  they  pay  for,  due  to  mis¬ 
erable  accoustics. 

These  are  good  signs;  signs  that  symphony 
concerts  are  coming  to  be  considered  more  as 
something  “you  hear”,  and  less  as  some¬ 
thing  “you  see”. 

Now,  the  next  step  is  for  the  music  makers 
and  the  music  listeners  to  join  together  in 
well  planned  action  on  behalf  of  the  erection 
of  concert  halls  and  auditoriums  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  community. 

Many  civic  auditoriums  are  on  the  drawing 
boards  these  days.  Some  of  them  will  be 
bitter  disappointments  to  the  musical  organ¬ 
izations  expecting  to  use  them.  In  one  city 
of  90,000  population  the  city  fathers  are 
planning  a  5,000  seat  auditorium  utterly  xm- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  city’s  symphony 
orchestra,  community  chorus,  little  theater  or 
artist  series.  When  asked  why  such  a  large 
auditorium,  the  officials  answered,  ‘To  en¬ 
able  us  to  draw  large  conventions  to  our  city.” 

This  is  a  kind  of  cobweb  thinking,  border¬ 
ing  on  limacy,  that  seems  to  defy  all  reason, 
all  logic.  Imagine  a  city  bonding  itself  to 
build  a  mammoth,  costly  white  elephant  pri¬ 
marily  to  serve  occasional  visitors  who  may 
or  may  not  be  attracted  to  the  city,  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  provide  basic 
facilities  for  the  very  essence  of  the  city’s  own 
cultural  growth. 

This  same  brand  of  stupidity  has  been  and  is 
being  repeated  in  city  after  city  throughout 
the  land.  Charleston,  West  Virginia  (popula¬ 
tion  73,000)  is  a  good  example.  It  has  a  hand¬ 
some  municipal  auditorium  possessing  poor 
accoustics  and  a  seating  capacity  for  3,500. 
The  Charleston  Symphony,  the  little  theater 
group,  the  lecture  series,  the  chamber  music 
society — all  have  tried  to  use  it.  It’s  too  large, 
the  accoustics  present  grave  difficulties  and 
the  necessarily  high  rentals  for  such  a  large 
structure  present  difficult  financial  problems. 
Each  of  these  o^anizations  has  been  forced 
to  return  to  auditoriums  in  public  school  and 
TOllege  buildings  while  the  municipal  build¬ 
ing,  erected  by  public  funds,  stands  empty. 

Orchestras  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
being  forced  to  do  things  the  hard  way,  they 
seem  to  forget  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
help  enabling  them  to  do  things  the  right  way. 
Lack  of  orchestra  homes  forces  hvmdreds  of 
symphony  o^anizations  to  spend  more  time 
and  energy  in  making  arrangements  than  in 
making  music. 

Shifting  rehearsals  from  place  to  place, 
dxanging  concert  dates  because  the  auditor¬ 
ium  suddenly  is  unavailable  to  the  orchestra, 
moving  imtruments  and  equipment  aU  over 
town,  notifying  everyone  of  a  sudden  change 
in  location  or  date  of  rehearsals  and  concerts 
— all  of  these  things,  continued  year  after 
year,  result  in  fray^  nerves,  shortened  tem¬ 
pers,  confusion,  lost  time,  disgruntled  audi¬ 
ence  members,  and  concerts  held  back  artisti¬ 
cally  simply  because  of  physical  limitations. 
'These  problems  are  faced  by  both  major  and 
community  orchestras. 

Musical  presentations  are  not  spectacles. 
Little  of  the  orchestral  repertoire  was  written 
for  a  coliseum-like  structure.  It  was  written 
for  a  medium  sized  concert  hall  and  most  of  it 
is  enhanced  by  a  feeling  of  intimacy  between 
performers  and  audience. 

Music  is  of  the  emotions.  Pleasant,  attrac¬ 
tive  suitable  surroimdings  make  both  music 
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making  and  music  listening  more  pleasurable. 
Good  accoustics  are  as  essential  as  good  in¬ 
struments.  Good  concert  halls  will  dignify 
music  in  this  country  just  as  fine  school  build¬ 
ings  have  helped  dignify  education,  as  fine 
libraries  have  helped  make  people  proud  of 
their  tmderstanding  of  great  literature. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  musically  con¬ 
scious  people  of  a  commvmity  should  remain 
passively  imhappy  about  these  matters.  If 
music  means  so  much  to  them,  let  them  do 
something  about  it.  Usually,  it  can  be  done  if 
just  one  person  with  vision  and  leadership 
will  come  forward  and  start  things  moving. 
Most  commimities  will  rally  aroimd  to  sup¬ 
port  that  which  is  good  for  the  community  if 
only  they  are  shown  the  way. 

That  special  brand  of  vision  and  deter¬ 
mined  leadership  is  coming  forward  in  several 
communities — both  large  and  small,  to  wit: 

The  Scandinavian  Symphony  in  Detroit  is 
celebrating  its  25th  year  by  establishment  of 
a  building  fund  for  the  proposed  permanent 
home  of  ffie  Scandinavian  Symphony  Society. 
Plans  call  for  an  auditorium  seating  about  400, 
with  facilities  in  the  building  for  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  rehearsals  and  special  activities  of  all 
kinds.  Advance  study  conunittees  report  there 
will  be  considerable  opportunity  to  rent  the 
building  to  other  Scandinavian  organizations 
in  Detroit  likewise  needing  facilities  of  the 
same  general  character. 

The  building  fund  will  be  raised  through 
contributions  and  various  benefit  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Scandinavian  Symphony 
Society. 

The  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  in  Sara¬ 
sota  (Population,  20,000)  has  laimched  its  plan 
for  a  permanent  home.  The  building,  to  be 
known  as  “Symphony  Hall”,  will  be  located 
in  the  City  Civic  Center  near  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Auditorium  capacity  will  be  900 
and  facilities  will  include  also  a  rehearsal  and 
recital  hall  seating  about  300,  conductor’s  of¬ 
fice,  library,  instrument  storage,  kitchen, 
loimges,  lobby  and  adequate  parking  area. 

“After  five  years  of  inadequate  rehearsal 
facilities  and  no  storage  space  for  music  and 
instruments,  the  orchestra  is  thrilled  with  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  new  home”,  stated 
Hans  W.  Astheimer,  Symphony  board  mem¬ 
ber. 

Symphony  Hall  will  be  erected  primarily  for 
the  use  of  the  symphony  but  also  will  be  “a 
meeting  place  for  performers,  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  for  listeners,  for  students  and 
teachers,  and  for  all,  yoimg  and  old,  who  love 
music.” 

TThe  project  will  be  financed  entirely  from 
voluntary  contributions. 

In  Lafayette,  Indiana,  (Population  36,000) 
the  vision  and  leadership  has  come  from  a 
member  of  the  Lafayette  Sjnnphony  board, 
Mr.  Bert  Loeb,  who  with  Mrs.  Loeb  is  making 
it  possible  for  Lafayette  to  have  a  new  audi¬ 
torium  suitable  specifically  for  performances 
of  the  Symphony,  the  Opera  Guild,  the  Little 
Theater,  and  other  arts  groups  of  the  city  and 
the  public  schools.  Elstimated  cost  of  the 
auditorium  is  about  $400,000.00. 

'The  Sioux  City  Symphony  (la.)  also  is 
looking  forward  to  a  concert  hall  which  will 
meet  its  needs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  DeHann 
share  that  dream  with  the  S3rmphony  and 
have  established  a  foimdation  for  ffie  purpose 
of  making  the  dream  into  a  reality. 

“We  and  our  children  must  be  enabled  to 
really  hear  our  fine  orchestra,”  stated  Mr. 
DeHann.  “Its  work  and  its  music  must  not 
be  hampered  by  inadequate  concert  hall 
facilities.  In  its  first  100  years,  Sioux  City 


developed  materially.  Let’s  aim  the  second 
century  at  its  cultural  and  spiritual  growth”. 

The  DeHanns  operate  a  mink  farm  and  this 
winter  gave  the  Symphony  Foimdation  1,000 
mink  which  are  expected  to  net  the  founda¬ 
tion  $20,000  to  $25,000  when  sold  this  spring. 
The  Foundation  expects  to  raise  its  buildup 
fund  entirrfy  through  bequests  and  contri¬ 
butions. 

The  proposed  Symphony  Hall  would  be  used 
for  symphony  or^estra  rehearsals  and  con¬ 
certs,  recitals,  and  performances  by  other 
musical  organizations  in  the  community.  It  is, 
in  reality,  the  first  step  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeHann’s  hope  that  the  community  will 
establish  and  develop  a  true  civic  cultural 
center  with  the  several  arts  housed  in  and 
served  by  adequate  buildings  and  facilities. 


SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
in  the  symphony  world,  will  again  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  ffie  Convention.  Starting  on 
June  11,  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  Management  Course  will  include 
four  and  a  half  days  of  concentrated  work  in 
orchestra  management  and  the  last  three  days 
of  the  course  will  be  integrated  with  conven¬ 
tion  sessions. 

The  Musicians  Workshop,  in  which  orches¬ 
tra  players  are  given  opportunity  to  coach 
with  a  staff  of  13  instrumentalists  drawn  from 
among  some  of  the  nation’s  finest  symphony 
orchestras,  will  open  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  16  at  4:00  P.  M.  (In  previous  years,  the 
Musicians  Workshop  sessions  have  opened  on 
Friday  morning.) 

The  regular  Convention  Sessions,  starting 
Thursday  morning,  June  16  at  9:30  and  con¬ 
tinuing  ffirough  Saturday  night,  June  18,  in¬ 
clude  special  work  for  all  units  of  symphony 
organizations — members  of  executive  boards 
and  women’s  associations,  managers  and  con¬ 
ductors.  Special  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
composers,  orchestra  librarians  and  for  i»r- 
sons  interested  in  arts  councils — the  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  coordinating  the  various  arts 
groups  witfiin  a  given  community. 

See  pages  8-9  for  full  details  on  Convention 
activities. 


WORKSHOP  SCHEDULE— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
with  Miss  Lillian  Baldwin.  Consultant  on 
Music  Education. 

PM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szeli's  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Night — Observance  of  rehearsal  of  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  Chorus. 

Tuesday,  March  15: 

AM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell's  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

PM — Conducting  session  with  full  orchestra. 

Wednesday,  March  16: 

AM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

PM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell's  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Thursday,  March  17: 

AM — Observance  of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsal  with  the 
Orchestra. 

PM — Conference  with  Mr.  George  H.  L.  Smith, 
Assoc.  Mgr.  on  administration  and  pro¬ 
gram  policy. 

Night— <:ieveland  Orchestra  Concert,  George  Szeli 
Conductor,  Grant  Johannesen,  Assisting 
Artist. 

Friday,  March  18: 

AM — Conducting  session  with  smali  orchestra. 

PM — Conducting  session  with  full  orchestra. 

SPONSORSHIP  OF  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  (Co-sponsors  of  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Symposiums) 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  whose  ^ant 
helped  make  possible  the  1954-55  projects 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 
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Hartford  Symphony  Youth  Concerts 
Integrated  with  Public  School 
Music  Curriculum 

By  Rena  Oppcnheimer,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Symphony  Society  of  Greater  Hartford. 

The  Hartford  Symphony  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Young  People,  imder  the  direction 
of  Fritz  Mahler,  Conductor  of  the  Hartford 
Symphony,  is  based  on  three  major  activities: 

1)  School  assembly  programs  consisting  of 
instrument  demonstrations  and  cham¬ 
ber  music  illustrations,  presented  by  the 
Symphony  association  and  personnel. 

2)  Follow  up  work  in  the  schools  on  music 
to  be  played  in  youth  concerts. 

3)  Youth  Concerts  Series  presented  by  the 
Symphony. 

a.  General  Organization  of  Entire  Project. 

Under  Fritz  Mahler’s  leadership,  meetings 
were  held  in  June,  1953,  with  both  the  Music 
Supervisors,  and  the  District  Superintendents 
of  the  Boards  of  Education  of  Greater  Hart¬ 
ford  and  surrounding  districts.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  there  was  excellent  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  public  school  educators  and  the 
symphony  association  on  both  the  program¬ 
ming  and  mechanics  of  concert  presentation 
and  attendance. 

Following  the  first  meetings,  a  committee 
was  formed  of  laymen  active  in  community 
activities,  PTA  representatives.  Music  Super¬ 
visors  and  Symphony  representatives — known 
as  The  Educational  Committee  of  The  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  of  Greater  Hartford.  Mr. 
Mahler  was  appointed  permanent  chairman, 
and  Rena  Oppenheimer  was  named  co-or- 
dinator  of  the  educational  program.  Functions 
of  this  committee  included  making  decisions  as 
to  the  procedure  of  ticket  distribution  and 
selling,  to  advise  as  to  the  best  time,  place 
and  cost  of  presenting  the  concerts,  to  keep 
informed  and  advised  on  the  over-all  educa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Symphony  Society;  to 
give  whatever  help  possible  in  carrying  out 
the  youth  concert  and  education  program. 

Results  of  these  meetings  were  decisions  to 
present  a  series  of  four  concerts,  each  one 
hour  in  length  on  Saturday  aftemooiis  at 
3  p.  m.  in  Bushnell  Auditoriiun.  Age  level — 
4th  grade  through  Junior  high.  Ticket  prices 
for  entire  series:  $1.50  for  students;  $2.00  for 
adults. 

h.  Financing  1953-54  Youth  Concert  Series 


Total  Ticket  Sale  Receipts  . $4,434.00 

Contributions  from  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  individuals  and 
Radio  Station  WCCC .  1,397.00 


Total  Income . . . $5,831.00 

Total  Expense . $5,601.00 


Total  Profit . . . $  230.00 


c.  Mechanics  of  Ticket  Sales  and  Promotion 

3,300  tickets  (2,700  student;  600  adult)  were 
printed  and  turned  over  to  the  Music  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  who 
in  turn  distributed  tickets  to  superintendents 
of  the  Greater  Hartford  area  and  surroimding 
districts.  Distribution  was  based  on  student 
population  of  various  commimities. 

When  the  ticket  sale  was  annoimced  in 
September,  members  of  the  PTA,  Symphony 
Women’s  Auxiliary  and  music  teachers  co¬ 
operated  in  distributing  -brochures  in  the 
schools.  After  a  two  week  sale  within  the 
schools,  all  unsold  tickets  were  returned  to 
the  Symphony  office  where  direct  sales  con¬ 
tinued. 


Newspapers,  radio  and  ’TV  stations  pub¬ 
licized  the  series.  Two  full  page  ads  were 
donated — one  by  a  bank,  the  other  by  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  newspaper. 

d.  Concert  Presentation: 

Mr.  Mahler  was  eager  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  student  performance  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dent  listening.  Included  in  student  perform¬ 
ances  during  the  1953-54  season  were  200 
voices  chosen  from  the  combined  choirs  of 
the  high  schools  who  sang  the  “Hallelujah 
Chorus”  from  “The  Messiah”;  a  12  year  old 
violin  soloist;  150  selected  string  players  from 
the  senior,  junior  and  grade  schools  who 
combined  wiA  the  Sjnnphony  in  performance 
of  the  “Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra” 
by  Vaughan  Williams. 

e.  School  Assembly  Programs 

1.  Instrument  Demonstrations:  These  im- 
rehearsed  programs  are  demonstrations  of  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  presented  by 
four  players  and  a  commentator,  diuing  the 
regular  school  assembly  periods  of  40  minutes 
each.  The  Symphony  Society  offers  two  pro¬ 
grams: 

a.  Strings  and  Woodwinds 

b.  Brasses  and  percussion. 

Purpose  of  these  demonstrations  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  children  with  the  techniques  and 
characteristics  of  the  instnunents  so  they  may 
be  (1)  more  inspired  to  study  them;  and  (2) 
so  their  knowledge  puts  them  on  easier  terms 
with  the  word  “symphony”,  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  attending  performances  of  the  full 
orchestra. 

During  the  assembly  program,  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  taken  apart,  put  together  again, 
their  range,  quality  and  technique  demon¬ 
strated.  All  this  is  done  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  running  commentary. 

2.  Chamber  Music  Illustrations:  For  schools 
having  had  one  or  more  instnunent  demon¬ 
strations,  a  series  of  three  chamber  music 
illustrations  is  offered. 

a.  RHYTHM — using  tympani,  zylophone, 
glockenspiel,  snare  drums,  bongoes, 
timbales,  etc.  3  performers  and  a 
commentator. 

b.  MELODY — using  violin,  cello,  piano 
and  a  commentator. 

c.  COUNTERPOINT  AND  THE  WOOD¬ 
WINDS — using  flute,  clarinet,  oboe, 
bassoon,  2  dancers  and  the  comment¬ 
ator.  The  dancers  are  used  to  illustrate 
motif,  etc. 

3.  Financing  the  demonstrations;  Since  the 
instrument  demonstration  programs  reqtiire 
no  rehearsals,  the  performers  each  receive 
$10.00  for  one  or  two  demonstrations  follow¬ 
ing  each  other — bringing  the  total  cost  to 
$50.00.  Two  schools  may  share  the  cost,  each 
paying  $25.00. 

The  chamber  music  programs,  requiring  re¬ 
hearsals,  vary  in  cost  from  $45  to  $M  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  performers.  Again,  it  is 
possible  to  present  two  performances  of  each 
program  in  a  single  morning  so  that  two 
schools  may  share  the  total  cost  if  they  are 
willing  to  coordinate  their  assembly  schedules. 

The  series  of  three  chamber  music  programs 
is  sold  only  as  a  unit  at  a  total  of  $180.00.  The 
Symphony  Society  assists  the  schools  in  fin¬ 
ancing  the  series  by  paying  $80.00  toward  the 
cost  ^m  the  Society’s  Educational  Fimd.  By 
cooperative  scheduling  of  assembly  dates,  two 
schools  may  share  the  remaining  cost  of  the 
series — each  paying  $50.00. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Jackson  Symphony 
Youth  Concert  Preparation 

By  Louise  Byler,  Music  Supervisor, 

Jackson  Public  Schools,  Miss. 

The  annual  youth  concert  given  by  the 
Jackson  Symphony  Orchestra,  'Theodore  Rus¬ 
sel,  (Conductor,  and  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
League  of  Jackson  was  presented  January  12, 
1955,  at  10:30  in  the  morning  at  the  city  audi¬ 
toriiun.  All  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils 
from  the  public  and  parochial  schools  were 
invited,  and  no  admission  was  charged. 

We  consider  this  to  be  the  most  successful 
youth  concert  given  here  and  feel  that  the 
success  was  due  largely  to  the  advance  prepa¬ 
ration  given  by  the  classroom  teachers  to  their 
pupils. 

The  program  opened  with  the  playing  of 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  the  audience 
was  asked  to  participate  in  the  singing.  Hie 
program  was: 

Brahms— Hungafian  Dattce  No.  5. 

Schubert— Symphony  No.  8  (First  Movement). 

Rodgers— March  of  the  Siamese  Children  from  “The 
King  and  I”. 

Bach— Come,  Sweet  Death. 

Bruch— Vio/in  Concerto  (Third  Movement). 

Strauss— Totes  from  the  Vienna  Woods. 

Grate— Huckleberry  Finn,  Mardi  Gras.  From  “Missis¬ 
sippi  Suite”. 

Two  months  before  the  concert,  grade-level 
workshop-conferences  were  held  for  the 
teachers  by  the  elementary  music  supervisor. 
At  these  meetings,  the  teachers  were  given 
mimeographed  material  telling  something 
about  the  music  to  be  played  and  about  the 
composers.  Recordings  of  all  numbers  to  be 
programmed  were  heard  on  a  high  fidelity 
machine  under  the  best  possible  condititMis. 
The  music  was  discussed  before  and  after  the 
hearing,  and  suggestions  were  made  for  activi¬ 
ties  which  might  make  the  music  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  pupils.  For  example,  they  were 
asked  to  listen  for  the  part  in  the  Brahms’ 
Hungarian  Dance  that  sounded  like  an  ac- 
cordian.  They  clapped  the  rhythm  to  the 
March  of  the  Siamese  Children,  and  then 
marched  to  it  In  Mardi  Gras  they  listened 
for  the  trombones  playing  part  of  Dirie — the 
part  that  says  “wish  I  was  in  the  land  of  cot¬ 
ton.”  They  were  given  the  notation  for  one  of 
the  themes  in  this  number,  and  asked  to  write 
appropriate  words  for  it.  (The  class  submit¬ 
ting  me  most  appropriate  set  of  words  was 
recognized  at  the  concert — asked  to  stand  and 
receive  applause.) 

Provided  for  the  teachers  also  was  a  list 
available  material  in  the  school  libraries,  in¬ 
cluding  books  about  the  composers.  CHher 
materials  were  the  16  mm.  sound  films  The 
String  Choir,  The  Brass  Choir,  The  Woodwind 
Choir,  The  Percussion  Group,  Instruments  of 
the  Orchestra,  and  the  Science  in  the  Orches¬ 
tra  Series — Hearing  the  Orchestra,  Exploring 
the  Instruments,  and  Looking  at  Sounds. 

During  the  month  immediately  preceding 
the  concert,  four  members  of  the  orchestra 
visited  each  school  for  a  short  instrument 
demonstration.  ’This  group  was  made  up  of 
one  member  from  each  section  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  these  musicians  showed  the  children 
several  instruments  in  each  secticm,  and 
demonstrated  various  techniques,  playing 
position,  and  tone  quality  of  the  instruments. 

Many  teachers  utilized  this  time  to  teach 
other  aspects  of  concert  attendance  as  was 
shown  by  several  of  the  letters  received  after 
the  performance.  A  principal  wrote,  “Some 
teachers  capitalized  upon  every  factor  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  ccxicert,  deriving  from  the 
total  situation  many  meaningful  teaching- 
learning  experiences.” 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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HOTEL  McCurdy  - 

League  National  Convention 

Convention  Program  Summary 

All  persons  attending  the  convention  or  any  of  the  special  workshops 
are  cordially  invitea  to  participate  in  any  of  the  ftnlowing  sessions. 


Thursday,  June  16 


EVANSVILLE,  IND.  -  TtUR 

Musicians  Woi 

Schedule  for  Mtmciati 

Musicians  are  cordially  invited  to  alteud  any  g 
in  which  they  have  special  interest. 


Thiu^day,  June  16 


9:30  -  11:00  A.  M. — Opening  Session 
11:00  - 12:30  — Orchestra  Exhibits 

Coffee  Served  by  Evansville  Philharmonic  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation 

2:00  -  4:00  P.  M. — Sectional  Workshops.  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Women’s  Associations  (Subdivided  into  groups) 

a)  How  to  organize  a  women’s  association 

b)  How  to  retain  interest  and  membership  through 
special  projects 

2.  Managers  and  Board  Members 

a)  Union  Relationships 

b)  Various  Federal  Tax  Laws  and  Orchestras 

Night  Evansville  Philharmonic  Entertains  the  Convention  and 

Musicians  Workshop. 


Friday,  June  17 

9:30  -  10:30  A.  M. — General  Session:  Coordination  of  Arts  Activities  Through 
Arts  Councils. 

10:30  -  12:00  — Sectional  Workshops  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Arts  Councils 

a)  Arts  Council  Surveys 

b)  Arts  Council  Organization 

c)  Joint  Financing  of  Arts  Groups 

d)  Arts  Center  Buildings. 

2.  Promotion  and  Publicity. 

2:30  P.  M. — League  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

6:00  P.  M. — Informal  Dinner  Honoring  Symphony  Musicians 

8:30  P.  M. — Rehearsal  of  Musicians  Workshop  Orchestra. 


Saturday,  Jime  18 

9:30  - 10:00  A.  M. — General  Session 
10:30  -  12:30  — Workshops  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Musicians  Workshops 

2.  Youth  Orchestras 

3.  Community  Orchestras  in  Major  Symphony  Cities 

4.  College  Orchestrzis 

5.  Orchestra  Librarians 

6.  Maintenance  Fund  Campaigns 

2:30  -  4:00  P.  M. — Workshops  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Musicians  Workshops 

2.  Ticket  Sale  Campaigns 

3.  Special  Fund  Raising  Projects  and  Benefits  of  All 

Kinds 

4.  Funds  from  Tax-supported  Bodies 

5.  Youth  Concerts 

6.  Budget  Consultations. 

7:30  P.  M. — Convention  Banquet. 


9:30-  4:00 
4:00-  6:00 


Night 


— General  Convention  Sjessionj 

— Opening  session  of  Musician: 
Greetings 

Introduction  of  Staff  Instn 
First  meeting  of  eacfi  class 

— Evansville  Philharmunic  e 
Musicians  Workshc|) 


Friday,  June  17 
9:00-10:30 

11:00  - 12:30 

2:30-  3:30 


-Musicians  m^  withti^Bfc 
emphasis  on  instrun^ntal 


-Musicians  meet  with  instrv 
emphasis  on  problems  p 
phonies  and  overturts. 

-Musicians  meet  with  iiLstrucI 


3:30  -  4:30  — Sectional  rehearsals  in  pn 

Friday  night. 

6:30  P.  M. — Informal  dinner  honoring  mi 

8:30  P.  M. — Full  rehearsal  for  Workshop 

Satiu^ay,  June  18 


9:30-12:00 
2:00-  3:30 


— Musicians  meet  with  instrucl 

— Musicians  meet  with  instn 
emphasis  otf  troblems^ft 
works.  ▼ 

3:30  -  4:30  — Full  rehearsal  for  Workshop 

7:30  P.  M. — Convention  Banquet.  I 


TEACHING  STAFF  FOR  IV^SK 


The  League  is  proud  to  present  the  folowir 
of  the  1955  Musicians  Workshop: 


Violin — Josef  Gingold,  Concertmaster, 
Cleveland  Orchestra 


Viola — Samuel  Lifschey,  Principal,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra 

(Mr.  Lifschey  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  orchestra  at  the  close  of  the 
1954-55  season.) 


Cello— Janos  Starker,  Principal,  Chicago 
Symphony 

Bass — Willis  Page,  Ass’t.  Cond.  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  and  former  member  of  the  bass 
section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Saxop] 
Fercus 
i  phor 
At  t 
went  1 
the  im 
to  cor 
•vely 
phonic 
Ann 
&e  fo 


Horn — Philip  Farkas,  Principal,  Chicago 
Symphony 

Trmnbone — Elmest  Glover,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony 
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Saxophone — Sigurd  Rascher 

Percussion — Arthvu:  E.  Cooper,  Detroit  Sym- 

I  phony 

At  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
went  to  press,  arrangements  with  some  of 
the  instructors  had  not  been  completed  due 
Id  conflicting  playing  engagements  tenta¬ 
tively  made  by  some  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phonies. 

Annotmcements  of  the  teaching  staff  for 
^e  following  classes  will  be  made  shortly: 
Flute 
Oboe 
Clarinet 
Bassoon 

(  Trumpet 
Tympani 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  18, 1955 
Conductor  -  Musician  Conference 

Schedule  for  Conductor-Musician  Conference 

This  schedule  has  been  coordinated  with  general  convention  sessions 
so  as  to  enable  conductors  to  attend  both  the  Conductor-Musician 
Conference  and  convention  sessions  of  special  interest  to  them. 

Thursday,  June  16 

9:30  -  11:00  — General  Convention  Sessions. 

12:30  -  1:30  — Conductors  meet  with  entire  staff  of  Musicians  Workshop 

instructors. 

Subject:  “Specifically,  what  does  the  player  depend  on 
the  conductor  for?” 

REPERTOIRE  WORKSHOPS 

Prior  to  the  Convention,  the  League  will  circulate  among 
conductors  and  the  instrumental  teaching  staff,  a  list  of 
works  most  frequently  played  by  community  orchestras, 
asking  conductors  find  instructors  to  choose  those  works 
justifying  special  study  during  this  conference. 

In  each  of  the  repertoire  sessions  indicated  with  an 
asterisk  (*),  four  study  groups  will  meet  concurrently. 
Conductors  may  choose  the  sessions  they  wish  to  attend 
at  any  given  time: 

a)  Instructors  of  stringed  instnunents  and  conductors. 

b)  Instructors  of  woodwind  instruments  and  conductors. 

c)  Instructors  of  brass  instruments  and  conductors. 

d)  Instructors  of  percussion  instruments  and  conductors. 

2:00  -  3:00  — ^Repertoire  workshops  for  conductors  and  instructors  on 

pre-selected  group  of  symphonies. 

3:00-  4:00  — ^Repertoire  workshops  for  conductors  and  instructors  on 

pre-selected  group  of  overtures. 

Night  — Evansville  Philharmonic  entertains  convention  and  musi¬ 

cians  workshop. 

Friday,  June  17 

9:30  -  10:30  — General  Convention  Sessions. 

11:00-12:00  — Conductors  observe  musicians  classes.  During  this  period, 

instructors  will  work  on  repertoire  discussed  in  previous 
day’s  repertoire  workshops. 

2:30  — League  Annual  Meeting. 

3:30-  4:30  — *Repertoire  workshops  for  conductors  and  instructors  on 

pre-selected  group  of  smaller  works. 

6:30  — Informal  Dinner  Honoring  Musicians. 

8:30  — Rehearsal  of  Musicians  Workshop  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  June  18 

9:30  - 12:30  — General  Convention  Sessions. 

2:00  -  3:00  — Conductors  observe  musicians  classes.  Instructors  will  work 

on  repertoire  discussed  in  previous  day’s  repertoire  work¬ 
shops. 

3:30-  4:30  — Instructors  available  for  personal  conferences  with  con¬ 

ductors. 

7:30  — Convention  Banquet. 
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MARCH-APRIL,  1955 


I  Conductor  -  Musician 
Conference 

innovation  of  '55  Convention 

Conductors  attending  the  1955  League  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  (Evansville,  Indiana,  June 
16-18)  will  have  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  new  study  project  made  possible  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League, 
a  Conductor-Musician  Conference. 

The  project  is  the  direct  result  of  requests 
for  it  from  the  conductors,  and  limited  con¬ 
ferences  of  similar  nature  undertaken  at  the 
1954  Ck)nvention  and  in  conductor  study  proj¬ 
ects  sponsored  jointly  by  the  League,  the 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles 
{  orchestras. 

Briefly,  the  project  will  enable  conductors 
and  13  first  ch^r  musicians  from  major  sym¬ 
phonies  to  jointly  explore  mutual  difficuities 
in  music  making  and  specific  problems  in  cct- 
tain  works  frequently  played  by  community 
orchestras. 

Practically  all  conductors  are  masters  of  at 
least  one  of  the  orchestral  instruments.  Many 
have  played  in  major  orchestras.  Yet,  there 
probably  does  not  exist  a  conductor  but  wishes 
he  knew  more  about  the  other  instruments. — 
their  potentialities,  their  limitations,  methods 
of  producing  from  each  instrument  and  sec¬ 
tion  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  effects  desired  and 
I  ne^ed  to  bring  an  orchestral  composition  to 
I  life.  How  better  to  learn  some  of  these  thi^s 
'  than  by  conferring  with  masters  of  the  in¬ 
struments? 

In  1953,  with  the  help  of  the  C.  G.  Conn 
Instrument  Company  and  several  other  in¬ 
strument  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Ellkhart, 
Indiana,  the  League  presented  the  first  Musi¬ 
cians  Workshop.  (Conductors  attending  the 
convention  were  invited  to  observe  the 
musicians  classes.  Immediately,  the  conductors 
began  requesting  special  sessions  between 
conductors  and  the  teaching  staff. 

In  1954,  during  the  second  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop,  two  such  sessions  were  schedviled.  The 
conductors’  response — “Fine,  wonderfvil — ^but 
we  want  more  time  with  the  instructors.” 

The  plan  was  subjected  to  more  experi¬ 
mentation  during  the  conductors  study  proj¬ 
ects  with  the  major  symphonies,  wi^  each 
group  of  conductors  meeting  with  first  chair 
men  of  each  of  the  orchestras. 

Now,  in  the  1955  Ck»nvention,  the  plan  has 
been  expanded  and  integrated  with  the 
Musicians  Workshop  through  the  help  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 

Conductors  and  the  instrumental  teaching 

staff  (see  page - )  will  hold  several  sessions 

on  Thursday,  June  16  in  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  present^  in  a  selected  body  of  music. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  the  conductors  will 
observe  the  work  of  the  instrumental  staff 
as  they  coach  their  classes  of  musicians  in 
'  passages  from  some  of  this  same  repertoire. 
'  These  sessions  will  be  followed  by  sectional 
^  and  full  rehearsals  of  the  workshop  orchestra. 
I  Additional  conference  sessions  between  con- 
I  ductors  and  the  instrumental  teaching  staff 
•  also  are  scheduled  for  Friday  and  Saturday. 


*  Pierre  Monteaux  To  Hold 

•  Conducting  Classes 

'  Pierre  Monteux,  who  celebrated  his  SOth 
bithday  on  April  4th,  will  again  hold  orches- 
*  1  tral  conducting  classes  at  his  summer  estate 
f  in  Maine  this  coming  August.  The  repertoire 
f  will  consist  entirely  of  French  works,  ranging 
i  from  “Symphony  Fantastique”  of  Berlioz  to 
1  “LaMer”  of  Debussy.  Applicants  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  Dr.  Joseph  Barone,  Bym 
t  Mawr,  Pa. 

\ 
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League  Course  In 
Orchestra  Management 

Evansville,  Indiana — June  11-19,  1955 

Coordinated  with  League  National  Convention 

The  1955  League  course  in  orchestra  man¬ 
agement  again  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
League  National  Convention  and  Musicians 
Workshop.  This  plan,  adopted  last  year, 
proved  to  be  very  successful  because  it  en¬ 
ables  course  enrollees  to  work  with  a  much 
larger  teaching  staff  and  also  gives  them 
opportunity  to  gain  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  symphony  orchestras  as  viewed  by  con¬ 
ductors,  mvisicians,  board  members  and  wom¬ 
en’s  committee  members. 

The  Management  Course  is  a  practical,  how- 
you-do-it  series  of  lectures  and  forums,  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  persons  serving  either  as 
orchestra  managers  or  helping  supervise  the 
administrative  work  of  their  orchestras.  Man¬ 
agers,  board  members,  conductors,  women’s 
committee  members  and  manager-applicants 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  certification  to  the 
course.  Enrollment  is  held  to  a  small  group 
with  priority  given  to  League  affiliates. 

Supervisor  of  the  course  is  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary.  The 
teaching  staff  will  be  drawn  from  managers  of 
community  and  major  orchestras  including, 
among  others,  Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.,  Wichita 
Symphony;  John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  National 
Symphony;  Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic;  Henry  Peltier,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony;  Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New 
Haven  Symphony.  Guest  lecturers  will  in¬ 
clude  several  persons  participating  in  the 
convention  sessions. 

Date  of  Course:  Saturday,  Jime  11,  2:00  p.  m. 
through  Saturday  night,  Jime  18,  1955. 

Place  of  Course:  Hotel  McCurdy,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana.  The  Hotel  and  the  Evansville 
Philharmonic  have  arranged  excellent,  air- 
conditioned  rooms  to  be  available  for  class 
sessions. 

Costs:  Tuition  for  the  course — $40.00  in¬ 
cluding  Convention  registration  fee  and  Con¬ 
vention  banquet. 

Room  and  board — ^to  be  paid  by  the  en¬ 
rollees.  Rooms  will  be  available  at  the 
McCurdy  Hotel  and  at  motels  in  the  Evans¬ 
ville  area. 


HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Convention  —  June  16-18, 1955 

Gentlemen: 

Please  reserve  the  following  accommodations: 

Single  with  bath _ _ _ 

■iVin  beds  with  bath _ 

Double  bed  with  hath  _ 

Three  single  beds  with  bath _ 

Arrival  Date _ Time _ 

Names  of  Occupants: 


Signed _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City  &  State _ _ _ 

MAIL  TO 

Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 


Musicians  Workshop  During 
National  Convention 

The  Musicians  Workshop  presented  by  the 
League  in  conjimction  with  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  (Evansville,  Ind.,  Jime  16-18,  1955) 
has  been  described  by  one  of  the  musicians  as 
“a  $100.00  course  for  $10.00  tution”.  Actually 
the  musician  had  the  figures  about  right  al¬ 
though  he  probably  didn’t  know  it. 

Each  musician  pays  $10.00  registration  fee. 
In  order  to  meet  costs,  the  League  and  the 
co-sponsors  of  the  project  must  find  almost 
forty  additional  dollars  for  each  of  the 
himdred-odd  musicians  who  attend  the  work¬ 
shop  each  year.  The  figure  would  be  much 
higher  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many 
thhigs  needed  for  the  project  are  contrib¬ 
uted.  Rehearsal  rooms  usually  are  obtained 
by  the  host  orchestra.  Music  is  loaned  by 
publishers  and  League  member  orchestras. 
Large  instruments  are  borrowed  from  the  host 
orchestra  and  its  personnel. 

Discussion  of  the  Musicians  Workshop 
nearly  always  brings  up  the  following  four 
questions: 

1.  Why  need  the  Workshop  cost  so  much? 
Because  members  of  the  League  board  of 
directors  are  firmly  convinced  there  is  great 
valuOi^d  pleasure  in  this  once-a-year  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  community  symphony  musicians  to 
get  acquainted  and  coach  with  some  of  the 
finest  symphony  instrumentalists  in  the  nation. 
Some  members  of  the  teaching  staff  (13  are 
used  for  the  Workshop)  must  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  attend  the  Workshop,  and  although 
they  contribute  all  or  part  of  their  teaching 
fees,  they  must  receive  reimbursement  for 
travel  costs  and  financial  losses  suffered  by 
their  cancelling  playing  engagements  and 
teaching  schedules. 

Added  to  these  costs,  are  the  usual  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  of  such  projects  including 
promotion,  printing,  rental  of  some  music, 
cartage  of  equipment,  etc. 

2.  Why  doesn’t  the  League  charge  the  people 
attending  the  workshop  higher  tuition  fees? 
Because  most  of  the  musicians  attend  at  their 
own  personal  expense,  although  each  year  a 
few  more  orchestra  associations  and/or  their 
women’s  associations  are  helping  underwrite 
costs  for  their  musicians  to  attend  the  Work¬ 
shop. 

Furthermore,  practically  all  community 
symphony  musicians  also  are  contributing 
their  services  to  their  home  orchestras.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  orchestras  pay  modest  re¬ 
hearsal  and  concert  fees,  the  payments  cover 
little  more  than  the  actual  out-of-pocket  ex¬ 
penses  necessitated  when  a  musician  plays  a 
full  season  of  concerts  and  rehearsals. 

The  project — in  some  measure — is  presented 
in  recognition  of  the  wonderful  year-in,  year- 
out  work  of  musicians  in  behalf  of  symphony 
orchestra  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

3.  What  obligation  do  the  musicians  have 
to  the  League  if  they  attend  these  workshops? 
One  very  definite  obligation — to  use  the 
workshop  experience  so  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  work  of  their  own  orchestra. 

4.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to 
finance  the  1955  Musicians  Workshop? 

a)  From  the  $10  registration  fees  paid  by 
the  musicians. 

b)  From  a  portion  of  the  convention  regis¬ 
trations  paid  by  non-musician  delegates  to  the 
convention. 

c)  From  League  general  funds. 


CONVENTION  COSTS 

(per  person) 

Registration . . . 

$10.00 

Mu.sicians  Dinner  . 

..  1.50 

Convention  Banouet 

3.75 

1 
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Symphony  Women^s  Associations 


League  Talent  Pool 
In  Operation  For 
1 955  -  56  Season 

The  Talent  Pool  Service,  well  known  to 
League  affiliated  orchestras,  is  in  full  swing 
for  the  1955-56  season.  The  Talent  Pool  is  a 
clearing  house  in  which  League  affiliated 
orchestras  may  register  personnel  needs,  and 
musicians  seeking  combination  seciurity  posi¬ 
tions  and  symphony  playing  opportunities  may 
register  information  on  their  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  availability. 

The  League  office  transmits  the  informa¬ 
tion  between  orchestras  and  musicians  and 
from  that  point  on,  it  is  up  to  the  orchestras 
and  musicians  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other 
directly.  The  service  is  available  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  League  members  orchestras  and 
musicians  holding  associate  membership  in 
the  League. 

To  date,  the  League  has  been  unable  to 
finance  a  plan  whereby  central  auditions  could 
be  held  and  ratings  given  to  both  the  orches¬ 
tras  and  musicians.  Therefore,  the  Talent  Pool 
remains  simply  an  information  service — the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  symphony  field. 
Nevertheless,  through  this  service  many  musi¬ 
cians  have  found  opportunity  to  play  in  com¬ 
munity  orchestras,  a  few  have  found  place¬ 
ment  in  major  orchestras,  and  the  orchestras 
have  had  help  in  strengthening  personnel. 

Approximately  75  musicians  already  have 
registered  in  the  Talent  Pool  for  the  1955-56 
season.  Many  of  them  have  had  fine  training 
and  professional  experience.  As  usual,  the 
great  majority  are  interested  in  locating  teach¬ 
ing  positions  in  colleges,  public  schools  and 
private  schools  though  there  are  also  a  niun- 
ber  seeking  employment  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Full  information  on  the  Talent  Pool  service 
may  be  obtained  from  the  League  office, 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 


Orchestra  Statistical  Reports  To  Be 
Circulated  by  the  League 

Service  Extended  to  Smaller  Budget 
Orchestras 

Compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics 
on  operations  and  finances  of  League  member 
orchestras  operating  on  annual  budgets  of 
$20,000  or  more,  has  been  an  invaluable  serv¬ 
ice  offered  by  the  League  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  reports  have  included  actual 
figures  from  specific  orchestras  (identified  by 
name),  on  such  matters  as  pay  scale  to  musi¬ 
cians,  number  of  tickets  sold,  average  con¬ 
cert  attendance,  numbers  and  kinds  of  con¬ 
certs  played,  and  detailed  information  on  the 
amount  and  source  of  orchestra  revenue, 
amoimt  and  kinds  of  expenditures  made. 

Ralph  Black,  Manager  of  the  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  member  of  the  League  board, 
has  carried  all  the  work  of  compilation  of  the 
figures  and  distribution  of  the  reports  as  a 
contribution  to  the  League  and  its  member 
orchestras.  The  lengthy  reports  are  circulated 
only  to  those  orchestras  filing  their  own 
figures. 

Orchestras  operating  on  annual  budgets  of 
less  than  $20,000  have  been  requesting  the 
same  service  for  several  years,  but  the  League 
has  not  had  sufficient  staff  to  undertake  the 
task. 

Peter  Shultz,  Manager  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic,  offered  to  compile  the  smaller 
budget  reports  this  year.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
report  forms  were  sent  to  League  affiliate 
orchestras  operating  on  aitoiial  budgets  of 
$20,000  or  less.  Nearly  sixty  orchestras  have 
filed  their  own  statistics  and  soon  the  com¬ 
pilations  will  be  ready  for  distribution  among 
these  orchestras. 


Womens  Associations  recently  have  deluged 
the  League  office  with  requests  for  material 
on  student  preparation  for  youth  concerts. 
When  symphony  womens  groups  call  for  help, 
the  League  considers  it  a  command  perform¬ 
ance  because  invariably  it  means  they  are 
about  to  do  something  and  want  to  do  it  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible.  Therefore,  in  this 
issue  of  the  Newsletter  (pages  7,  15)  are  pub¬ 
lished  detailed  accounts  of  student  prepara¬ 
tion  work  developed  by  the  Hartford  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Jackson  Symphony. 

Bremerton  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
(Wash.)  was  formed  this  season.  One  of  its 
first  activities  was  presentation  of  a  Symphony 
Ball,  Feb.  14,  immediately  after  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  series  concert  presented  that  night  \mder 
the  direction  of  Conductor  Robert  B.  Ander¬ 
son.  Considerable  excitement  concerning  the 
ball  was  stirred  up  by  the  crowning  of  a 
Queen  of  Music,  selected  from  among  high 
school  and  college  students  in  the  area. 

Kearney  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
(Neb.)  undertook  as  one  of  its  first  ventures 
special  promotion  for  the  Kearney  Sym¬ 
phony’s  1954-55  season.  The  Committee  was 
successful  in  obtaining,  in  two  hours’  time, 
sponsored  advertising  from  25  business  firms — 
all  of  which  added  up  to  the  first  full  page 
display  newspaper  advertising  in  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  history.  “All  goes  to  show  what  a  Wom¬ 
ens  Committee  can  do  with  an  idea,’’  com¬ 
mented  Conductor  LeRoy  Bauer. 

Lansing  Civic  Symphony  (Mich.)  women 
established  a  Town  Hall  series  of  morning 
lectures  as  a  fimd  raising  project  for  the 
symphony.  Lecturers — artists,  writers,  etc. — 
are  engaged  for  a  full  series  throughout  the 
winter,  ^ch  lectime  is  followed  by  a  limcheon 
at  a  down  town  hotel,  the  program  consisting 
of  a  forum  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
morning  lecture.  Tickets  are  sold  on  a  series 
basis  and  once  or  twice  a  year,  persons  hold¬ 
ing  series  tickets  are  permitted  to  purchase 
single  admissions  for  guests.  Approximately 
$2,000  profit  was  realized  from  the  1954-55 
■Town  Hall  series. 


Southeast  Iowa  Symfriieny  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee  (Burlington)  came  into  existence  in 
March  1955  following  organization  of  the 
orchestra  in  1952,  now  tmder  the  musical  di — 
rection  of  Richard  Morse.  The  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  many  plans  for  the  work  it  expects 
to  imdertake  for  the  purpo%  of  developing  I 
more  support  and  interest  in  the  orchestra 
and  symphonic  music. 

Winnipeg  Syrnfriiony  Womens  Committee 
(Manitoba)  operates  on  a  $15,000  annual  budg¬ 
et,  assumes  definite  responsibility  for  meeting 
a  definite  amount  of  the  orchestra’s  operating 
deficit,  and  takes  full  responsibility  for  the 
presentation  of  all  children’s  concerts  includ¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  concerts,  develop¬ 
ment  of  promotion,  advance  student  prepara¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  the  concerts. 


Musicians  Club  of  America — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

of  Miami,  was  concerned  about  this  situation. 
As  far  as  she  was  able  to  learn,  there  was  no 
retirement  home  for  musicians  in  the  U.  S. 
other  than  the  Theodore  Presser  Home  for 
music  teachers  in  Philadelphia. 

Bertha  Foster  visualized  a  club  in  attrac¬ 
tive  grounds — in  Florida,  with  pleasant  living 
quarters,  and  a  concert  hall.  The  Florida 
State  Music  Teachers  Association  acclaimed 
the  proposal,  pledged  help,  and  a  charter  for 
“TTie  Musicians  Club  of  America”  was  granted 
May  10,  1939. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  War¬ 
wick  made  a  gift  of  35  acres  in  the  coimty 
outside  of  Miami,  and  a  beautiful  estate  in 
the  city — one  block  from  the  Bay — was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  now  is  functioning  at  1564  Brick- 
ell  Avenue,  Miami,  with  Dr.  Foster  as  official 
hostess. 

The  Musicians  Club  of  America  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  but  funds  now  are  needed  for 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  home  and  its 
guests.  Individuals  may  help  by  becoming 
members,  by  making  contributions  and  tell¬ 
ing  others  of  the  plan  and  need. 


REGISTRATION  FORM 

FOR  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
THIRD  ANNUAL  MUSICIANS'  WORKSHOP 

Thursday-Saturday,  June  16-18,  1955 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Note  to  Musicians:  The  League  is  reasonably  confident  that  facilities  will  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  all  musicians  wishing  to  attend.  In  order  to  be  safe,  we  suggest  you  file 
advance  registration. 

Registration  fee  $10.00  —  Payable  at  workshop  unless  notified  otherwise. 

Name - - 

Address - - - 

sTRcrr 


CITY 

Instrument _ _ _ — _ —(except  for  tympani,  bring 

your  own  instnunent  and  music  stand) 

Name  of  orchestra  with  which  you  play: 


Date - 

Mail  to: 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charlestmi,  West  Virginia 
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League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

March-April,  1955 

miU  listing  includes  concerts  of  217  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  Office 
Date  Orchettra  Conductor  Assifting  Artutt 


March 

1 


2,  3,  4,  7 
3 


3.4 

3.5 
3,  4,5 

4 


4,5 

4.5 

4.6 

4,  11,  18,  25 
5 


6 


'!  7 

I  8 

it 

ik 

10 


10,  11 
10, 12 
10,  11,  13 
11 


11,  13 
12 


i 


13 


New  Haven  Symphony  Orch. 
Butler  County  Symphony  Orch. 
Spring&ld  Sym^oiw  (  Mass. ) 
Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra 
West  Shore  Symphony  (Mich.) 
Boston  Synmhony  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Honolulu  S^phony  Orch. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony  Orch. 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Paterson  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
National  Symphony  Orch. 


Frank  Brieff 
Edward  Roncone 

Leslie  Hodge 
Henry  Sopidn 
Hugo  Kofberg 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
George  Barati 
VasiUos  Priakos 
Josef  grips 
Walter  Schoeder 
Thor  Johnson 
HowaM  Mitchell 


Solomon 

Nelson  Whitaker,  Pianist 
Eugene  List,  Pianist 
Philippe  Entremont,  Pianist 
Cliffora  Curzon,  Pianist 
Orchestral 
At  Providence 
At  Louisville,  Ky. 

Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 
Jose  Iturbi,  Pianist 
Grace  Ravesloot,  Soprano 
At  Decatur,  Ala. 

Smith  College  &  Amherst  College  Glee 
Cluhs 


New  Haven  Symphony  Orch. 
Roseburg  Symphony  (Ore.) 
Town  of  Babylon  Sym.  (N.  Y.) 
Cinciimati  Symphoiw  Orch. 
Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Greater  Pensacola  Sym.  Orch. 
Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orch. 
Pittsburgh  Synmhony  Orch. 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincirmati  Symphony  Orch. 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony,  (Term.) 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 
Little  Orchestra  Society  (N.  Y.) 
New  York  Philharmonic 


Frank  Brieff 
Wendell  Johnson 
Christos  Vrionides 
Thor  Johnson 
Frank  Miller 
Alfred  Wallenstein 
George  Szell 
Guido  Cantelli 
Thor  Johnson 
John  T.  Venetozzi 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  Munch 
Vladimir  Gobchmann 
Karl  Kritz 
Francb  Madeira 
Fritz  Mahler 

Thor  Johnson 
Waldo  Cohn 
Samuel  Antek 
Thomas  Scherman 
Andre  Kostelanetz 
( Guest ) 


Youth  Concerts 
Roman  Dukson,  Cellist 
John  B.  Delvoryas,  Pianbt 
At  Auburn,  Ala. 

Tossy  Spivakovsk^  Violinbt 
Elena  Nikolaidi,  Contralto 
Berl  Senofsky,  Violiiust 
Walter  Gieseking,  Pianbt 
At  Albany,  Ga. 

Orchestral 

At  Daytona  Beach— Educational  concert 
Orchestral 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianbt 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  Pianbt 
Children’s  Concerts 

Operettas  in  concert  form— Laurel  Hurley, 
Soprano,  Ralph  Herbert,  Baritone 
At  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Agi  Jambor,  Pianbt 

Youth  Concert  at  Summit,  N,  J, 

Youth  Concert 

Orchestral 


National  Symphony  Orch. 
Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 
Elkhart  Symphony  Orch. 

The  Little  Symphony,  Pittsfield, 
(Mass.) 

Parma  S'^phony  Orchestra,  Ohio 
Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Greenshoro  Orchestra  (N.  C.) 
Pasadena  Symphony  Orch. 
Chicago  Community  Orch. 

Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Kiii^port  Sympneny  (Tenn. ) 
Buffalo  PhiUiarmonic  Orch. 

Lima  Symphony  Orch.  (Ohio) 
Cincirmati  Symphony  Orch. 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 
Tuba  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Shasta  Symphony  Orch.  (Cal.) 
Boston  Sytriphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
National  Symphony  Orch. 
Corvallis— (Oregon  State  College 
Symphony 


Howard  Mitchell  ’’Pops”  Concert— Alec  Templeton,  Pianist 

Evan  Whallon  Coffee  Concert 

Zigmont  Gaska  Zigmont  Gaska,  Violinbt 


Jan  Stocklinski 
Bruce  McIntyre 
Frank  Miller 
Guido  Cantelli 
George  Dickieson 
Richard  Lett 
Leon  Stein 

Evan  Whallon 
Arpad  Kurinsky 
Josef  grips 
Lawrence  Burkholter 
Thor  Johnson 
Henry  Denecke 
H.  Arthur  Brown 
Thor  Johnson 
PhiUp  Stubblefield 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Howard  Mitchell 
John  O’Connor 


Howard  Fohihaltz,  Tenor 
Michaebon,  Cellbt 
Participating  in  Bach  Festival 
Walter  Gieseking  Pianist 
Robert  Darnell,  Pianbt 
Jr.  League  Youth  (>pera 
Jack  Hanson,  Pianbt,  Ruth  Godow, 
Soprano,  Pavel  Slavenska,  Baritone 
Coffee  Concert 
Orchestral 
Haydn’s  “Creation” 

At  Mobile,  Ala, 

Philippe  Entremont,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

At  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Orchestral 
At  New  York 
At  Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Orchestral 

Janet  McDonald,  Catherine  Curtz,  Julane 
Rodgers,  Ernest  Noble.  (Students) 


Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orch. 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Orch. 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Memphis  Sinfonietta 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

East  Texas  Symphony  Orch.,  Tyler 
Bluefield  Symphony  Orch.  (W.  Va.) 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 


Walter  Kaufman 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Arthur  B.  Lipkin 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
Alfred  Wallenstein 
CJeorge  Szell 
Guido  Cantelli 
Vincent  De  Frank 
Evan  Whallon 
Joseph  Kirshbaum 
William  B.  Caruth 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
George  Barati 
Igor  Stravinsky 


Dorothy  Maynor,  Srmrano 
At  Waship  >,  D.  C. 

At  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Charles  Kullman,  Tenor 
At  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Benno  Moisewitsch,  Pianbt 

Zino  Francescatti 

Rudolf  Firkusny,  Pianbt 

Orchestral 

Youth  Concert 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

At  Brooklyn 

At  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Children’s  Concert 

Orchestral 


New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 
Teaneck  Symphony  Orch. 
Augustana  Town  &  Gown  Sym. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Tuba  Philharmonic 
New  York  Philharmonic 

Pittsburch  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Pasadena  Symphony  Orch. 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
Toledo  Youth  Orchestra 

Southeast  Iowa  Sym.,  Burlington 
Joliet  Jr.  College— Community 
Little  Symphony  (Ill.) 
Independence  Symphony  (Mo.) 


Samuel  Antek 

G.  Donald  Mairs 

Richard  Guderyahn 

H.  Arthur  Brown 
Wilfrid  Pelletier 

Karl  Kritz 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Lauris  Jones 

Guido  Cantelli 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
Ocile  V’ashaw 

Richard  Morse 


Youth  Concert  at  East  Orange 
Children’s  Concert 

Young  People’s  Concert— Charlotte  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Violinbt 
Youth-Parent  Concert 
Young  People’s  Concert— James  Fasset, 
Commentator 
Young  People’s  Concert 
At  New  York 
At  Miami,  Fla. 

Children’s  Concert— “Pepito’s  Golden 
Flower”  (Opera) 

Rudolf  Firkusny,  Pianbt 
Marina  Svetlova,  Ballemia 
Philip  Zaugg,  Jr.,  Obobt,  John  Ginther, 
Clarinetbt 

Grace  Sarvb,  Obobt 


Peter  Labella  Orchestral  with  Oratorio  Soc. 

Franklyn  S.  Weddle  Roy  Hamlin  Johnson,  Pianbt 


(Continued  on  Page  13) 


IT'S  BEING  DONE! 

Buffalo  Philharmonic:  Concert  printed  pro¬ 
gram  includes  a  series  of  articles  titled  “Music 
in  Buffalo”,  as  the  copy  for  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  program  ad.  The  material  consists  of 
reprints  of  newspaper  articles  and  concert  re¬ 
views  from  earlier  years.  Quoting  from  the 
Buffalo  Sunday  Morning  News,  Dec.  4,  1904 — 

”.  .  .  It  will  be  great  pleasure  to  hear  Maud 
Powell  once  more.  Since  she  played  in  Buffalo 
she  has  won  the  most  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  musical  public  in  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  .  .  .” 

The  ad  for  Kleinhans  Clothers  this  season  is 
a  full  page  feature  titled  “Back  Stage  with  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic”  giving  details  of  events 
and  human  interest  stories  connected  with 
the  orchestra  musicians. 

Chattanooga  Symphony,  under  direction  of 
Joseph  Hawthorne,  is  playing  nine  tour  con¬ 
certs  during  the  1954-55  concert  season. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony:  Names  of  stu¬ 
dent  members  of  the  orchestra  are  starred  in 
the  personnel  listings  of  the  concert  program 
and  the  following  explanation  is  given: 
‘Trainee  Members  of  the  orchestra  receiving 
experience  as  part  of  the  orchestra’s  policy  to 
develop  the  talents  of  yoimg  musicians  in  the 
area”. 

Greenville  Symphony,  S.  C.  is  developing 
closer  relationships  between  the  orchestra, 
clubs  and  civic  organizations  of  the  area  this 
year.  The  three  music  clubs  of  Greenville  are 
serving  as  hostesses  for  receptions  following 
each  of  the  season’s  three  subscription  con¬ 
certs.  The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  sponsored  an  “interpretation  hour”, 
music  appreciation  session,  preceding  the  first 
concert.  The  Junior  League  of  Greenville  will 
sponsor  similiar  programs  proceeding  the 
other  two  concerts  of  the  year.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  many  other  clubs  and  organizations 
are  serving  as  symphony  membership  chair¬ 
men  within  their  own  groups. 

Jacksonville  Symphony:  Full  page  program 
ad  of  the  Barnett  National  Bank  is  a  feature 
titled  “Symphony  Personalities”.  Professional 
and  personal  information  concerning  a  few 
members  of  the  orchestra  is  published  in  each 
issue  of  the  program. 

Northeastern  Alabama  Symphony  Orchestra, 
organized  last  season  vmder  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Robert  Louis  Barron,  is  playing  each 
concert  in  the  three  Alabama  cities  from 
which  the  orchestra  is  drawn — Jacksonville, 
Gadsden  and  Anniston. 

Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music  in¬ 
stituted  this  year  a  special  freshman  orienta¬ 
tion  series  which  presents  analyses  of  the  de¬ 
gree  programs  available  at  Oberlin,  and  the 
professional  careers  which  may  follow  gradu¬ 
ation.  The  series  is  divided  into  two  units, 
(1)  Preparation  for  a  career  in  music;  (2) 
Your  career  in  music. 

Peninsula  Orchestra,  Newport  News,  Va., 
under  the  direction  of  Cary  McMurran,  has 
developed  an  interesting  series  of  chamber 
music  concerts  played  by  small  groups  drawn 
from  the  orchestra  personnel.  Titled  “Candle¬ 
light  Concerts”,  the  concerts  are  played  at  the 
Governor’s  Palace  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
are  devoted  to  music  that  either  is  known  to 
have  been  played  or  could  have  been  played 
at  the  (jrovemor’s  Palace  during  the  late  18th 
century.  Concerts  are  given  in  costume  and 
by  candlelight.  In  November,  the  group  pre¬ 
sented  a  “command  performance”  for  the 
Queen  Mother  of  England  during  her  three 
day  visit  to  the  (Colonial  Capitol. 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio  advertised  its 
for^coming  orchestral  program  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  in  me  concert  printed 
program;  “77  Soloists.  The  orchestra  Solos. 
The  second  subscription  concert  consists  of  an 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE— 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
all-orchestral  program.  Sharing  the  spotlight 
with  no  one,  the  orchestra  demonstrates  its 
full  resources  alone  in  a  varied  and  interesting 
program.  Perhaps  no  other  concert  in  the 
season  so  well  demonstrates  the  power  and 
effectiveness  of  our  Springfield  Symphony  .  .  . 
It  is  the  orchestra  imder  Mr.  Whallon  which 
stars.  Don’t  miss  the  orchestra’s  “solo”  per¬ 
formance!” 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony:  Mary  Garden 
(now  77  years  yoimg)  who  had  a  speaking  en¬ 
gagement  before  a  'Topeka  Club  quietly  ar¬ 
rived  in  Topeka  a  day  early  and  attend^  the 
opening  concert  of  Ae  Topeka  Civic  S3^- 
phony — unannounced.  Word  got  around  with¬ 
in  the  audience  that  “Mary  Garden  is  here”, 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  orchestra  and 
Conductor  Everett  Fetter. 

Miss  Garden  was  so  pleased  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  work  of  the  orchestra  that  she  sent 
a  telegram  of  New  Years  greetings  to  the 
orchestra  members  from  her  home  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland  on  the  night  of  the  first 
rehearsal  in  1955. 

Tucson  Symphony  presented  a  30  minute 
TV  show  over  Station  KOPO  preceding  the 
first  concert  of  the  season.  The  entire  orches¬ 
tra  was  used  in  playing  excerpts  from  the 
music  of  the  concert.  Both  station  and  orches¬ 
tra  reports  they  received  “flocks  of  mail”. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic:  Announcement  of  the 
Music  Memorial  Fund  is  made  as  follows  in 
the  Tulsa  Philharmonic  printed  program: 

“Music  for  the  library  of  the  Tulsa  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  is  purchased  with  money 
sent  to  the  Philharmonic  Memorial  Fund  in 
memory  of  deceased  friends.  Several  import¬ 
ant  additions  to  our  symphony  library  were 
made  last  season  through  this  fimd. 

“Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mrs. - 

- .  Your  contribution  will  be 

acknowledged,  and  a  card  will  be  sent  to  the 
family  telling  them  that  gift  has  been  made 
to  the  Memorial  Fimd.” 

A  list  of  45  persons,  in  whose  memory  gifts 
have  been  made,  is  published  in  each  concert 
program. 


Date 


Orchestra 


CONCERT  CALENDAR— 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Conductor  Assisting  Artists 


March 
13,  14 

13,  14 

13,  14 
13.  15 
14 


14,  15 
15 


1.5,  16 
16 


16,  17 
16,  17 
17 


17,  18,  19,  20 

17 
17,  19 

18 


18,  19 
18,  19 
18,  19,  20 
19 


20 


20,  22 

20 


University  of  Miami  Symphony 

Bloomington-Normal  Symphony 
(Ill.) 

Wichita  Symphony 
Buffalo  philharmonic 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.) 
Bangor  Synmhony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Parma  Symphony  Orch. 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Little  Orchestra  Soc.  (  N.  Y. ) 

Charlotte  Symphony  Orch. 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 
Wichita  Symphony  Orch. 
Montgomeiy  Symphony 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
London  Chamber  Clich.  (Ont.) 


Leopold  StokowsU, 
Guest 


Desire  Defauw 
James  Robertson 
Josef  Krips 
Emo  Daniel 
A.  Stanley  Cayting 
Thor  Johnson 
Bruce  McIntyre 
^eph  Hawthorne 
Thomas  Scherman 


James  Pfohl 
George  Barati 
James  Robertson 
Edgar  Glyde 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
Boyd  Neel,  Guest 


Orchestral 

Eugene  List,  Carroll  Glenn,  Piano  and 
Violin 

Artur  Rubenstein,  Pianist 
Van  Clibum,  Pianist 
Susan  Hsueh,  Pianist 
Polly  Thomas  Ballet 
At  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Orchestral 

Janos  Starker,  Cellist 
Mattiwilda  Dobbs,  Soprano,  Mairauita 
Moll,  Soprano,  Lawrence  Avery,  Tenor 
Jacob  Lateiner,  Pianist 
“Pop"  Concert 
At  Hutchinson 
Orchestral 

Walter  Geiseking,  Pianist 
Helen  Ingram,  Pianist,  James  Pleva, 
Flutist 


Harrisburgh  Symphony  Orch. 
Saginaw  Civic  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 
National  Symphony  Orch. 
Louisville  Orchestra 
Wheeling  Symphony  Orch. 

St.  Louis  philharmonic 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Peninsula  Orch.  ( Va. ) 

Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

St.  Petersburg  Symphony 


Edwin  McArthur 
Josef  Chemiavsky 
Henry  Sopkin 
Charles  Munch 
jkor  Buketoff 
Thor  Johnson 
Josef  Krips 
Thor  Johnson 
Samuel  Antek 
Howard  Mitchell 
Robert  Whitney 
Henry  Mazer 
Russell  Gerhart 
Thor  Johnson 
-ary  McMurran 
Frank  Miller 
Leon  Poulopoulos 


Jean  Madeira,  Contralto 
Desire  Ligeti,  Bass-Baritone 
Michael  Rabin,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Ozean  Marsh,  Pianist 
At  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Youth  Concerts 
At  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Youth  Concert  at  Montclair 
Clifford  Cuizon,  Pianist,  British  Night 
Jennie  Tourel,  Mezzo-soprano 
Bernard  Goldberg,  Flutist 
Marilynn  Jost,  Pianist 
At  Danville,  Va. 

Norman  Scott,  Bass-Baritone 
Dorothy  Eustis,  Pianist 
Orchestral 


New  York  Philharmonic 
National  Symphony  Orch. 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orch. 

Los  Angeles  Ptiilharmonic 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Great  Neck  Sym.  Orch.  (N.Y.) 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym.  (Cal.) 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Flint  ^mphony  Orchestra 
Twin  City  Sym.  Orch.  (Mich.) 
South  Bend  Symphony  Orch. 


Guido  Cantelli 
Howard  Mitchell 
George  Szell 
Desire  Defauw 
Thor  Johnson 
Frank  Miller 
Vladimir  Golschmaim 
Lukas  Foss,  Guest 
Charles  Munch 
Fritz  Mahler 
Thor  Johnson 
Sylvan  Shulman 
Harold  Scott 
Igor  Buketoff 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
Harold  Newton 
Edwyn  Hames 


Charleston  Sym.  Orch.  (W.  Va.)  Geoffrey  Hobday 
Stamford  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.)  Thomas  Baldner 
New  York  Philharmonic  Guido  Cantelli 


Orchestral 

Clifford  Curzon,  Pianist 
Grant  Johannesen 
Mildred  Miller,  Mezzo-soprano 
At  Lynchburg,  Va. 

At  Daytona  Beach  (2) 

Zino  Francescatti 
Henny  Ekstrom,  Contralto 
Orchestral 
Children’s  Concert 
At  Roanoke,  Va. 

Earl  Wild,  Pianist 
Annual  Young  Artist’s  Concert 
Coffee  Concert,  Grace  Rabson,  Pianist 
Karen  Dayas,  Pianist 
Victor  Thiez,  Organist 
Family  “Pop”  Concert— Wm.  Doppmann, 
Pianist 
Orchestral 

Grace  Castagnetta,  Pianist 
Orchestral 


Winnipeg  Symphony:  Full-page  program 
ads  of  the  Great-West  Life  A^urance  Com¬ 
pany  are  a  series  of  features  titled  “Meet  the 
Orchestra  Family”,  giving  the  history  and 
interesting  information  concerning  the  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  a  symphony  orchestra.  The 
only  “commercial”  in  the  ad  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page — “It  is  never  too  early  to  start 
musical  training  or  a  life  insurance  program”. 


Women  in  Symphony  Orchestras 

Time  was,  when  playing  in  ssrmphony  or¬ 
chestras  was  considered  strictly  “man’s  work”, 
but  slowly  women  musicians  began  to  in¬ 
filtrate  simply  because  they  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  talented  musicians  with  tre¬ 
mendous  capacity  for  excellent  work. 

Recently,  the  League  made  a  spot  check  of 
personnel  listings  in  some  of  the  professional 
and  quasi-professional  orchestras.  Women 
were  foimd  in  all  sections  of  the  orchestra — 
from  tuba  to  piccolo,  triangle  to  harp,  from 
bass  viol  to  concertmistress. 

Of  a  total  of  971  musicians  playing  in  11 
major  orchestras  this  season,  143  or  14.7%  are 
women.  Of  a  total  of  1,568  musicians  playing 
in  20  quasi-professional  (large  budget  com¬ 
munity  orchestras)  496  or  31.6%  are  women. 


21 


21,  22 

22 


22,23 

23 


24 


24,  25 
24,25 
24,  26 
25 


25,  26 
25,  26 
25.  27 


Abilene  Symphony  Orch. 
Norfolk  S^phony  Orch. 
Corpus  Christ!  Symphony 
Santa  Barbara  Symphony 
Tulsa  Philharmonic 
Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
Wichita  Symphony  Orch. 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch. 
Amarillo  Symphony  Orch. 
Louisville  Philharmonic 
Westchester  Symphony  Orch. 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 


Boise  Civic  Symphony 

Phoenix  Syirmhony  Orchestra 
Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch. 
Nashville  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Toledo  Orchestra 


Julius  Hegyi 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Jacques  Singer 
Lauris  Jones 
H.  Arthur  Brown 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Charles  Munch 
James  Robertson 
Leo  Kucinski 
A.  Clyde  Roller 
Robert  Whitney 
Milton  Forstat 
Francis  Madeira 


Henri  Von  Der  Heide 

Leslie  Hodge 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Guy  Taylor 
Thor  Johnson 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 


Orchestral 

Walter  Noona,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Byron  Janis,  Pianist 

Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 

At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  Winfield 
Youth  Concert 

Young  Artist  Contest  Winner 
Youth  Concert 
Verdi  “Requiem” 

“La  Traviata”-Edith  Fischer,  Luigi  Vel- 
lucci,  David  Laurent,  Brown  Univ. 
Chorus 

Jeanne  P.  Skinner  Pianist,  Brunetta  Maz- 
zolini.  Soprano 
Helen  George,  Soprano 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Ellen  Fault,  Soprano,  Jon  Crain,  Tenor 


Westchester  Symphony  (  N.  Y. ) 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Long  Beach  Philharmonic 
Muncie  Symphony  (Ind. ) 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Duluth  Symphony  Orch. 

Quincy  Symphony  Orch. 

Oneonta  Community  Sym.  (  N.  Y. ) 

Univ.  of  Mich.  Extension  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Syinphony  Oich. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 


Lowell  M.  Brommall, 
Guest 
Paul  Paray 
Robert  Resta 
Robert  Hargreaves 
Guido  Cantelli 
Alfred  Wallenstein 
Max  Rudolph,  Guest 
Hermann  Heiz 
George  Irwin 
John  C.  Worley 

David  Mattem 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Mimch 
Karl  Kritz 


Verdi  “Requiem” 

All  Request  Program 
Carl  Palangi,  Bass-Baritone 
Salvatore  Silipigni,  Cellist 
John  Corigliano,  Violinist 
Myra  Hess,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Daniel  Kunin,  Pianist 
Univ.  of  Alabama  String  Quartet 
Jean  Couse,  Pianist,  Nancy  Critchfield, 
Violinist 
Orchestral 

Walter  Gieseking,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 


Date 

League  National  Convention,  June  16-18, 1955 
Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 
League  National  Convention  and  Musicians 
Workshop,  June  16-18,  1955 
Evansville,  Indiana 


Orchestra 

26  Scandinavian  Sym.  Orch.,  Detroit 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 
Florida  Symphony  Orch. 


Conductor 
Henri  Nosco 
Samuel  Antek 
Frank  Miller 


Assisting  Artists 
Orchestral 
Youth  Concert 

“The  Gondoliers”  with  Fla.  Symphony 
(>pera  Singers 


(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  14) 
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Orchestra  Associations  and  Symphony 
Women's  Associations  Help  Meet 
Travel  Costs  for  Convention  Delegates 

The  League  national  convention  with  its 
special  workshops  in  many  phases  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  work  has,  in  10  years,  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  rich  training  course  for  all 
units  of  symphony  organizations. 

Six  years  ago,  nearly  all  delegates  to  League 
conventions  personally  paid  their  expenses.  At 
the  1954  convention,  many  orchestra  associa¬ 
tions  were  meeting  all  or  part  of  the  travel 
expenses  for  persons  attending  the  convention, 
including  managers,  conductors,  musicians  and 
members  of  executive  boards  and  women’s 
asociations.  For  instance,  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Women’s  Association  appropriated 
a  total  of  $600  toward  convention  travel  ex¬ 
penses  for  their  representatives;  The  Topeka 
Symphony  appropriated  $300,  giving  financial 
asistance  of  $50  each  on  travel  cost  for  six 
representatives.  ’The  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Women’s  Association  allocated  $50  to  help 
with  convention  travel  expenses  for  one  of  the 
orchestra  musicians.  Many  other  orchestras 
worked  out  similar  plans. 

Some  of  the  orchestras  giving  this  help  to 
their  representatives  were  in  no  better  financial 
condition  than  many  of  the  orchestras  not 
yet  adopting  the  plan.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  them  faced  difficult  financial  problems  but 
felt  the  best  possible  way  to  obtain  help  was 
to  insure  good  coverage  of  the  entire  League 
Convention. 

Symphony  orchestras  no  longer  are  forced 
to  operate  mainly  on  a  trial  and  error  basis, 
experimenting  with  each  problem  as  it  comes 
along.  Orchestras  making  grave  errors  in 
judgment,  policy  and  operations  now  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  accumulated  experience.  The 
League  -serves  as  a  -clearing  house  and  dis¬ 
tribution  agency  for  the  information.  Orches¬ 
tra  representatives  individually  give  freely  of 
their  own  knowledge  ready  to  share  complete 
details  covering  successful  and  unsuccessful 
ventures. 

Any  orchestra  organization  desiring  to  do 
so  and  willing  to  invest  a  little  time,  effort  and 
mony  in  the  process  can  now  obtain  detailed 
information,  soimd  help  and  advice  on  nearly 
every  phase  of  orchestra  operation.  It’s  avail¬ 
able  for  the  asking,  and  the  best  place  to 
obtain  such  help  is  at  the  League  national 
convention. 

Just  as  business  firms,  industries,  the  trades 
and  professions  have  come  to  consider  that 
expenses  incurred  by  their  representatives  in 
attending  annual  professional  meetings  are  a 
sound  investment  of  association  funds,  so 
many  symphony  orchestras  each  year  find  that 
a  few  himdred  dollars  invested  in  convention 
expenses  may  easily  resiilt  in  greatly  increased 
association  revenue,  major  cuts  in  unnecessary 
association  expenses,  plus  scores  of  new  ideas 
in  cultural  services  which  can  be  offered  to 
their  communities  through  the  orchestra. 

One  orchestra  reported  it  had  fo\md  it  wise 
to  meet  convention  expenses  for  five  repre¬ 
sentatives  (manager,  conductor,  one  musician 
and  one  representative  each  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  and  women’s  association)  at  a 
total  of  nearly  $1,000  by  the  direct  process  of 
engaging  one  less  soloist  for  the  season. 

“The  thousand  dollars  invested  in  conven- 
f  tion  attendance  brought  us  new  facts  and 
renewed  enthusiasm  resulting  in  much  more 
income  throughout  this  past  season  than  we 
I  would  have  realized  through  ticket  sales  made 
■  on  the  basis  of  one  more  artist  appearing  with 
the  orchestra.  Of  course,  we  would  have  liked 
\  to  have  done  both.  We  couldn’t,  so  we  chose 
to  spend  the  money  on  convention  attendance 
and  have  been  delighted  with  the  results  all 
I  year  long.” 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Date 


CONCERT  CALENDAR- 

(Ck)ntinued  from  Page  13) 

Orchestra  Conductor 


March 


27 


Tampa  Philharmonic  Meredith  Willson, 

Guest 

New  York  Philharmonic  Thomas  Shippers 

Bluefield  Symphony  Orch.  Wijliam  B.  Caruth 

New  York  Philharmonic  Guido  Cantelli 

Pasadena  Symphony  Orch.  Lauris  Jones 

Toledo  Orchestra  Wolfgang  Stresemann 

Rochester  Community  Orch.  (N.  Y.)  Carl  Anton  Wirth 
Sioux  City  Sym.  Orch.  Leo  Kucinski 

Oneonta  Community  Sym.  (N.  Y.)  John  C.  Worley 


Inglewood  Symphony  (Cal.) 

Madison  Civic  Symphony 
Quincy  Symphony  Orch. 


27,  28 
27,  29 


Edmonton  Sym.  Orch.  (Alb.) 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Norwalk  Symphony  Orch. 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 
University  of  Miami  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 


28  Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 


Ernst  (Jebert 

Walter  Heerman 
George  Irwin 

Lee  Hepner 
Wolfgang  Stresemaim 
Quinto  Maganini 
George  Barati 
John  Bitter 
Josef  Klips 

Henry  Sopkin 


29 


30 

31 
31,  1 

April 


1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 
1,  15.  22 

2 

2.3 

3 


4 


5 


6 

7.8 

7.9 
7,9 

7.9 
7,  8.  9,  10 

8.9 


Mobile  Symphony  Orch. 
Louisville  Philharmonic 
Worcester  Youth  Orchestra 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orch. 
Springfield  Symphony  (Mass.) 
Tucson  Symphony  Orch. 
Jackson  Sym.  Orch.  (Miss.) 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 
Knoxville  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 
Canton  Sym.  Orch.  (Ohio) 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orch. 
Kenosha  Symphony  Oreh. 
New  York  Philharmonic 


Edvard  Fendler 
Robert  Whitney 
Harry  Levenson 
Frank  Brief! 

Frederic  Balazs 
Theodore  C.  Russell 
George  Barati 
Charles  Munch 
David  Van  Vactor 
Thor  Johnson 
Vasilios  Priakos 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
Fritz  Mahler 
Louis  Lane 
Arthur  B.  Lipkin 
Harold  Newton 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch. 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Svnmhonv  Orch. 
Pittsburgh  Sympnony  Orch. 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Pasadena  Symphony  Orch. 
Lafayette  Symphony  Orch.  (Ind. ) 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Beaumont  Symphony  Orch. 
Tucson  Symphony  Orch. 


Alexander  Bloch 
Leo  Kucinski 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 
Henry  Sopkin 
Francis  Madeira 
Alexander  Bloch 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Richard  Lert 
Thomas  Wilson 
Thor  Johnson 
Jay  Dietzer 
Frederick  Balazs 


Ft.  Collins  Civic  Sym.  (Colo.) 
Toledo  Youth  Orchestra 
Orchard  Park  Symphony  ( N.  Y, ) 
New  York  Philharmonic 


Will  Schwartz 
Cecile  Vashaw 
Joseph  Wincenc 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


Evansville  Philharmonic 
Wyoming  Valley  Phil.  (Pa.) 

Tulsa  Philharmonic 
Mobile  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Youth  Sym.  Orch.  of  Pacific 
Northwest,  Seattle 
Waukesha  Symphony  Orch.  (Wis.) 
National  Syimrhony  Orch. 
Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony  (Pa.) 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Syrimhony  Oreh. 

Cleveland  Orchestra 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 


Minas  Christian 
Ferdinand  Liva 
H.  Arthur  Brown 
Edvard  Fendler 
Thor  Johnson 

Francis  Aranyi 
Milton  Weber 
Howard  Mitchell 
Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Walter  Hendl,  Guest 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
George  Szell 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
William  Steinberg 


9  Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony 

11  Wichita  Falls  Symphoiw 

12  Harrisbu^  Symphony  Orch. 
Phoenix  ^mphony  Orch. 
Williamsport  Symphony  (Pa.) 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

13  Mansfield  Symphony  Orch.  (O. ) 
National  Symphony  Orch. 


Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Emo  Daniel 
Edwin  McArthur 
Leslie  Hodge 
Osborne  Housel 
Charles  Munch 
Robert  Cronquist 
Howard  Mitimell 


14  Wirmipeg  Symphony  Orch. 
Nashville  Synmhonv  Orch. 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orch. 
St.  Petersburg  Symphony 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
14,  15  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
14,  16  Cleveland  Orchestra 
14,  15,  17  New  York  Philharmonic 


Walter  Kaufmann 
Guy  Taylor 
Arthur  B.  Lipkin 
Leon  Poulomulos 
Francis  Madeira 
Alfred  Wallenstein 
George  Szell 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


15  Sacramento  Philharmonic 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 


Fritz  Berens 
Desire  Defauw 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Assisting  Artists 


Orchestral 

Orchestral 

At  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Orchestral 

Children’s  Concert 

Young  People’s  Concert 

Orchestral 

Rise  Stevens 

Jean  Couse,  Pianist,  Nancy  Critchfield, 
Violinist 

Alexander  Murray,  Violinist,  Joseph  Di- 
Tullio,  Cellist,  John  Crown,  Pianist 
Choral  Concert 

At  Clarksville,  Mo.,  Sarama  B.  Schnack, 
Harpist,  Fr^eric  Stacy,  Trumpet 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
Jr.  Concert 

Family  &  Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

Zino  Francescatti,  Violin 
Nell  Rankin,  Mezzo-soprano 

Solists  &  Atlanta  Sym.  Chorus,  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke,  Narrator.  “King  David’’ 
by  Honneger 
Young  People’s  Concert 
"Pops”  Concert 
Orchestral 

New  Haven  Chorale 
Erica  Morini,  Violinist 
Desire  Ligeti,  Bass-Baritone 
Central  High  A  Cappella  Choir 
Luigi  Silva,  Cellist 
At  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nathan  Milstein,  Violin 
Youth  Concert 
Claire  Warshaw,  Cellist 
Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 
R.  Segal,  M.  Berman,  J.  Marks 
Leonard  Shure,  Pianist 
Edna  Phillips,  Harpist 
Theodore  Lettvin,  Pianist 
Sauter-Finegan  Band 


At  Bradenton,  Orchestral 
Youth  Conceit 
Michael  Rabin,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Vronsky  &  Babin,  Duo-pianist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Children’s  Concerts 
At  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Zino  Francescatti 

Olegna  Fueschi,  Pianist 

Leonard  Gillman,  Pianist 

Am.  Chemical  Soc.  Convention  Concert 

Verdi  “Requiem” 

At  Phoenix— Edna  Church,  Andrew  Buch- 
hauser.  Duo-pianists 
Adolphe  Frezin,  Cellist 
Philip  Zaugg,  Jr.,  Oboist 
Orchestral 
Zino  Francescatti 

Mr.  Hugh  Dillon,  Narrator 
Enzo  Liva,  Cellist 
Cesare  Siepi,  Basso 
At  Atmor^  Ala. 

Jr.  High  Concert 

Spring  Concert 
Betty  Hughes,  Pianist 
Artur  Rubenstein 
First  Easter  Concert 
Orchestral 
Easter  Concert 
Orchestral 
Joseph  Szigeti 
Orchestral 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir,  Maria  Stader, 
Soprano,  Jane  Hobson,  Mezzo-Sop., 
William  McGrath,  Tenor,  Paul  Ukena, 
Bass 

Albert  Hirtz,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Ania  Dorfman,  Pianist 
Leonard  Pennario,  Pianist 
Ruth  Slenzynska,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Elizabeth  Pastor,  Pianist 
“Resurrection”  with  Univ.  of  Maryland 
choirs  and  soloists 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  Pianist 
Children’s  Concert 
Elena  Nikolaidi,  Contralto 
Orchestral 

High  School  Concert  at  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Veidi  “Requiem”— Roger  Wagner  Chorale 
Abraham  Skemick 

Frances  Yeend,  Soprano,  Martha  Lipton, 
Mezzo,  David  Lloyd,  Tenor,  Mack 
Harrell,  Baritone 
Orchestral,  Operatic 
William  Primrose,  Violist 
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JACKSON  SYMPHONY 
YOUTH  CONCERT— 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

“This  experience  was  delightful,  profitable, 
and  educational.” 

“The  experience  for  the  pupils  is  worth 
more  than  the  effort  it  takes.*’ 

“The  concert  was  the  most  beautiful  music 
the  children  at  our  school  had  ever  heard.  The 
records  did  not  mean  too  much  to  these  fourth 
grade  pupils,  because  many  of  them  had  never 
seen  an  orchestra  before,  and  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  them  an  adequate  backgroimd  in 
a  few  short  weeks.  The  records  were  played  a 
niunber  of  times  after  being  introduced  .  .  . 
from  8: 00-8: 30  in  the  morning,  during  relaxa¬ 
tion  period,  after  lunch,  and,  of  course,  during 
music  period.  Now  many  of  the  children  are 
eager  to  be  in  the  string  class  next  year. 

“Lessons  in  personal  grooming  were  also  a 
part  of  our  concert  preparation.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  concert  each  child  came  wearing 
clean  clothes,  polished  shoes,  and  bringing  a 
comb  and  toothbrush.  Each  child  felt  that  he 


looked  nice,  and  so  enjoyed  the  experience 
more. 

“These  children  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
next  concert  even  more  because  of  the  back¬ 
ground  this  one  provides.” 

As  part  of  our  follow-up,  children  were 
asked  to  express  in  art  classes  some  aspects 
of  the  concert.  Included  are  prints  of  some 
pictures  we  received  after  the  concert. 


ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION— 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

The  19r>5  League  National  Convention  will 
be  held  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  Thiusday 
through  Satiu-day— June  16-18:  Headquarters 
hotel — Hotel  McCurdy;  host  orchestra — The 
Evansville  Philharmonic.  Please  make  hotel 
reservations  by  writing  directly  to  hotel  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


League  National  Convention,  June  16-18, 1955 
Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 
League  National  Convention  and  Musicians 
Workshop,  June  16-18,  1955 
Evansville,  Indiana 


CONCERT  CALENDAR— 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 


April 


15,  16 
15,  16 
15, 16 


15,  17 
17 
17 


17,  18 
18 

19 


20,21 

22 


22.  23.  24 
23 

23 

24 


24,  26 

25 

25,  26 
25,  26 
25,  26 

26 


27 

28 

28,  29 

29 

29.  30 
29,30 

30 


Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch.  Thor  Johnson 

Boston  Symphony  Orch.  Charles  Munch 

London  Chamber  Orch.  (Ont. )  Gordon  Jeffery 

Boyd  Neel 


Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Quincy  Symphony  Orch. 


William  Steinberg 
Evan  Whallon 
Thor  Johnson 
George  Irwin 


Lansing  Civic  Symphony  Izler  Solomon,  Guest 

New  York  Philharmonic  Wilfrid  Pelletier 


Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony  John  Bitter 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Orch.  Henry  Denecke 
Bremerton  Sym.  Orch.  (Wash.)  Robert  B.  Anderson 


Nashville  Symphony  Orch. 
Elgin  Civic  Symphony  (Ill.) 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

East  Texas  Sym.  Orch.,  Tyler 
Butler  County  Symphony  (Pa.) 

Springfield  Symphony  (Mass.) 


Guy  Taylor 
Douglas  Steensland 
Francis  Madeira 
Charles  Munch 
Joseph  Kirshbaum 
Edward  Roncone 


Wheeling  Symphony  Orch.  Henry  Mazer 

Youth  Orch.  of  Greater  Chicago  Desire  Defauw 

Quincy  Symphony  Orch.  George  Irwin 


Teaneck  Symphony  (N.  J.)  G.  Donald  Mairs 

Youth  Sym.  of  Pacific  Northwest, 


Seattle 

Boston  ^mphony  Orch. 
Topeka  Clivic  Symphony 
Oberlin  Orchestra 
Amherst  Sym.  Orch.  (N.  Y.) 


Francis  Aranyi 
Charles  Munch 
Everett  Fetter 
David  R.  Robertson 
Joseph  Wincenc 


Phoenix  Symphony  Orch. 

Iowa  State  College  Symphony 
Inglewood  Symphony  (Cal.) 
South  Bend  Symphony 
Urriversity  of  Miami  Symphony 
Charleston  Symphony  ( W.  Va. ) 
Norwalk  Symphony  Orch. 


Leslie  Hodge 
Alvin  R.  Edgar 
Ernst  Gebert 
Edwyn  Hames 
John  Bitter 
Geoffrey  Hobday 
Quinto  Maganini 


Charlotte  Symphony  Orch. 
Bloomington-Normal  Symphony 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 
Terra  Haute  Symphony  (^h. 
Boston  Symphony  Orch. 


James  C.  Pfohl 
Desire  Defauw 
Samuel  Antek 
James  Barnes 
Charles  Munch 


Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic  ^or  Buketoff 

Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony  ^gene  Reichenfeld 


Beaumont  Symphony  Orch.  Jay  Dietzer 

Rochester  Community  Orch.  (N.  Y.)  Carl  Anton  Wirth 
Long  Beach  Philharmonic  Robert  Resta 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Francis  Madeira 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Russell  Gerhart 

Cleveland  Orchestra  George  SzeU 


Duluth  Symphony  Orch. 
Greater  Pensacola  Symphony 
Boston  Sj^phorijt  Orch. 
London  Chamber  Orch.  (Ont.) 


Hermann  Henc 
John  T.  Venetozzi 
C^harles  Munch 
Gordon  Jeffrey 
Boyd  Neel 


Chicago  Business  Men’s  Orch.  George  Dasch 


Brahms  "Requiem" 

Orchestral 

Lady  Susi  Jeans,  Harpsichordist  k  Organ¬ 
ist,  Adolph  Teicheit,  Harpsichoraist, 
Betty-Jean  Hagen,  Violinist 
Solomon,  Pianist 
Jean  Geis,  Jaroslay  Holesovsky 
At  Oxford,  O. 

At  Canton,  Mo.,  Richard  Sokatch,  Pianist, 
J.  Leslie  Pierce,  Bass-baritone 
Orpheus  Club  of  Lansing 
Young  People’s  Concert,  Bruce  Steeg 
(16),  Pianist,  John  Langstaff,  Baritone 
Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 
Irene  Jordon,  Soprano 
Janice  Pearl,  Soprano,  David  Herald, 
Baritone 

Children’s  Concert  and  Family  Night 
Leo  Steffens,  Pianist 

High  School  Concert  at  Warwick,  R.  I. 
At  Cambrige,  Mass. 

Children’s  Concert 

Kras  Malno,  Violist,  Wm.  Schneiderman, 
Trumpet 

Ellen  Faull,  Soprano,  Beatrice  Krebs, 
Contralto,  Jos.  Laderoute,  Tenor,  Rich- 
and  Sharrett,  Bass,  The  Sym,  Chorus- 
Hammhire  Chorale 
Joseph  Schuster,  Cellist 
Asher  Temkin,  Violinist,  Marilyn  Weckel, 
Flutist 

Saram  B.  Schnack,  Harpist,  Marietta 
Stacey,  Pianist 
Myor  Rosen,  Harpist 


Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
In  Cleveland 

Ardis  Obermeyer,  Soprano,  Earl  Ober- 
meyer.  Baritone 
Youth  Concert 
Orchestral 

All  Wagner  Program 
Thomas  L.  Thomas,  Baritone 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
Statewide  Contest  Winners 
Lorraine  Wollnick,  Soprano,  W.  van 
Emmenes,  Solo,  Cello 
Orchestral 

Dorothy  Kirsten,  Mezzo-soprano 
All  Request  Program 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  Violin 
Orchestral 

Choral  Program 

Marshall  Bidwell,  Organist,  Robert  Mos¬ 
ley,  Baritone 

Donald  Dickson,  Baritone 
Orchestral 

Music  Festival  Night 
High  School  Concert  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
Mildred  Langeneckert,  Soprano 
Frances  Yeend,  Soprano,  Mack  Harrell, 
Baritone 

Eileen  Farrell,  Soprano 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

Lady  Susi  Jeans,  Harpsichordist  k  Organ¬ 
ist,  Adolph  Teichert,  Harpsichoraist, 
Betty-lean  Hagen  Violinist 
Elaine  Skorodin,  Violinist 


Youth  Concert  Activities 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Youth  Concerts  Teach¬ 
ers  Manual,  prepared  by  William  Breach  for 
the  1954-55  series  of  youth  concerts,  includes 
fine  pre-concert  pieparation  materials  on 
nearly  100  works  presented  in  seven  different 
programs  this  year.  More  than  40,000  pupils 
attend  the  concerts,  and  thousands  more  hear 
them  through  the  cooperation  of  Station 
WBEN-FM,  and  the  Riu-al  Radio  Network, 

Charlotte  Symphony  Society  is  presenting 
the  Charlotte  Little  Symphony  in  a  total  of 
36  school  concerts  during  the  1954-55  season. 
The  orchestra  will  play  three  concerts  each  in 
12  schools,  presenting  performances  for  all 
white  and  colored  children  in  grades  4,  5,  and 
6  in  Charlotte. 

Cleveland  Orchestra  played  a  youth  concert 
in  March  to  an  auditorium  full  of  interested 
youngsters,  and  15  conductors  during  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  -  Lea^e  Conductors 
Workshop.  Children  seated  in  the  box  next  to 
the  conductors  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  their  pre-concert  study.  They  identified 
some  of  the  music  and  composers  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  did  the  conductors.  (The  youngsters 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  prowess  and  the 
conductors’  discomfort.) 

Jacksonville  Symphony  is  presenting  five 
youth  concerts  in  1954-55  as  compared  to  only 
three  the  preceding  season. 

Nashville  Symphony’s  teaching  manual  for 
the  1954-55  Children’s  Concert  Series  inte¬ 
grates  program  notes  provided  in  the  manual 
with  source  materials  available  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  through  the  Board  of  Education  office  and 
with  records  and  films  available  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Public  Library. 

Tucson — as  a  community — cooperates  to 
present  concerts  for  children.  TPS  News, 
published  by  the  Tucson  Public  Schools,  gave 
the  following  report  concerning  plans  for  the 
Tucson  Symphony’s  March  Aildren’s  con¬ 
certs — four  in  one  day,  played  to  a  total  of 
10,000  elementary  and  junior  high  students: 
“Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
entire  'Tucson  community  is  cooperating  to 
make  the  children’s  concerts  possible.  Busi¬ 
ness  employers  are  donating  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  employees — those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  die  Tucson  Symphony — to  present  the 
concert.  The  University  has  provided  use  of 
their  auditorivun  free  of  charge.  And  bus 
companies  have  agreed  to  provide  special 
busses  and  fares  for  attending  school  children. 

“Brochures  designed  by  Miss  May  Andrus, 
a  nationally  known  artist  and  a  resident  of 
Tucson,  have  been  sent  to  grade  school  pupils 
who  will  learn  from  them  backgroimd  mate¬ 
rial  of  music  the  orchestra  will  present.” 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  published  a  9  x  12" 
reproduction  of  a  10-year-old  artist’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Tucson  Symphony.  Four  high 
school  soloists,  selected  from  25  yoimg  musi¬ 
cians  participating  in  auditions,  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Symphony,  and  each  audi¬ 
ence  sang  folk  songs  with  ^e  orchestra. 


HARTFORD  SYMPHONY 
YOUTH  ONCERTS— 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
f.  Pre-Concert  Study  of  the  Music  to  be 
Played  in  the  Youth  Concerts 
Program  notes  and  other  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  youth  concert  music  is  distributed 
to  the  music  teachers  in  the  schools  preceding 
each  concert.  The  teachers  then  adapt  this 
material  for  use  in  their  own  classes. 

Much  of  the  detail  work  in  carrjring  out  the 
entire  project  is  handled  by  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Symjdiony,  including  the 
issuance  of  explanatory  letters  on  the  project 
to  school  principals  and  PTA’s,  developing 
specific  arrangements  with  a  given  school 
transportation  of  the  performers  to  the  schools 
when  necessary,  handling  of  funds  involved, 
etc. 
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New  Appointments 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

William  Martin,  present  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  will  assume  the  man¬ 
agership  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  The 
position  was  left  vacant  upon  the  recent  death 
of  Carl  J.  Vosburgh. 

Dallas  Symphony 

Henry  Peltier,  present  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  will  become  the 
manager  of  the  Dsdlas  Symphony  in  Jtme. 
The  position  was  left  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dallas  Symphony  Manager,  Morgan 
Knott 

Philadelidiia  Orchestra 
Donald  Engle,  Ass’t.  Manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra,  was  appointed  acting  man¬ 
ager  upon  the  death  of  former  Manager,  Harl 
McDonald. 

Rochester  Community  Orchestra,  N.  Y, 

Carl  Anton  Wirth  was  appointed  Conductor 
upon  the  resignation  of  former  conductor, 
Charles  Gigante. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 
John  Edwards,  present  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.  C.  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
imony,  effective  in  Jime.  The  position  was  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  William  Martin. 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Joseph  Hawthrone,  present  conductor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Symphony,  has  been  appointed 
conductor  of  ^e  Tol^o  Orchestra  for  the 
1955-56  season.  The  position  was  left  vacant 
upon  the  resignation  of  Wolfgang  Stresemann. 


Canadian  Symphony  Orchestra  Inventory 
The  League  has  completed  a  recent  inven¬ 
tory  of  Canada’s  symphony  orchestras  and 
now  has  listings  of  32  orchestras  operating 
within  eight  provinces.  Seventeen  of  the 
orchestras  are  in  Ontario,  four  in  British 
Columbia,  three  each  in  Alberta  and  Quebec, 
two  in  Saskatchewan  and  one  each  in  Man¬ 
itoba,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
total  listing  includes  three  major  orchestras, 
twenty-five  community  orchesti^,  two  college 
orchestras  and  two  youth  orchestras. 


LEAGUE  STUDY— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
of  arts  councils  at  the  League  National  Con¬ 
vention.  Representatives  of  all  co-ordinated 
arts  organizations  are  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  League  Convention. 


League  National  Convention,  June  16-18, 1955 
Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 
League  National  Convention  and  Musicians 
Workshop,  June  16-18,  1955 
•  Evansville,  Indiana 

LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  . . copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Commimity  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed . . . . 

or  Send  Bill . . 

Name . - . . .  . . 

Address . . .  . 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  6.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

March  5-19,  1955,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Cleveland  Orchestra -League  Conductors  Workshop. 
April  14  - 15,  1955,  Winnipeg,  Canada— Western  Canadian  Orchestras  regional  meeting. 
June  11  - 18,  1955,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  16  -  18,  1955,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  National  Convention. 

July  16  -  18,  1955,  Carmel,  Calif. — League  Western  Conference. 

Sept  26  -  30,  Philadelphia — Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Symposium. 


Norfolk  Symphony  "Pops" 
Plon-And  It  Worked 

Norfolk  Symphony’s  conductor,  Edgar 
Schenkman,  recently  reported  success  for  the 
orchestra’s  first  “pops”  concert,  as  follows: 

“We  have  long  realized  the  value  of  “Pops” 
concerts  for  attracting  a  new  audience,  for 
interesting  contributors  who  might  be  allergic 
to  music  of  the  longer-hair  variety,  etc. 

“Since  no  sponsoring  organization  was 
forth-coming  for  an  experimental  “Pops” 
concert,  the  orchestra  members  themselves 
undertook  the  concert  on  a  cooperative  basis; 
union  permission  was  granted. 


“The  auditorium  was  arranged  with  tables 
seating  ten  on  the  orchestra  floor.  A  huge 
audience  attended,  paying  from  25c  to  $2.00. 
Hie  program  was  properly  light  but  contained 
plenty  of  good  music,  five  encores  were  given. 
Over  $2,()00  was  realized,  and  as  a  result 
“pops”  are  definitely  in  for  next  season  un¬ 
der  the  Association’s  management. 

“Now — for  one  side  light  to  this  concert. 
Last  week  one  of  our  orchestra  members  im- 
derwent  a  serious  operation.  The  orchestra 
unanimously  voted  to  engage  a  special  nurse 
for  him  out  of  the  fimds  realized  by  the 
“Pops”  concert.  ’This,  I  think,  is  evidence  of 
the  wonderful  morale  and  spirit  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Norfolk  Symphony.” 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras  Annual  Dues 


Operat^  on  annual  budget  under  $  500. . . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  10,000  to  $  19, 9M— 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29, 9M _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  98, _ 

Ororating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 _ _ _ 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations . . . . . 

Individuals  . . . . . . . . . . 

Libraries  . . . . . . . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras . . . 

Business  Firms  . . . . . . . 


. $  10.00 

_  20.00 

_  40.00 

_  50.00 

_  60.00 

_  75.00 

- .  100.00 

.  150.00 

.  10.00 

_  5.00 

_  5.00 

_  10.00 
.  100.00 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA-HON 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address 


Amount  enclosed . . . . . 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O,  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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